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Here’s the first corrugated pipe— 
made and installed in 1896, near 
Crawfordsville, Ind.—removed for 
exhibition, after 28 years in the 
ground. 


+ 
INGOT IRON RAILWAY PRODUCTS CO. « - 
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IN 1896: Many of the objections to existing 
types of drainage structures were eliminated 
by the invention of corrugated metal pipe. 
Its long, light-weight sections brought about 
immediate savings in hauling and installation 
costs. Moreover, due to its flexibility and 
sturdy joints, corrugated pipe soon proved its 
ability to stand up where other types couldn't 
take it. And it has continued to prove its 
superior strength for 40 years. 


IN 1906: The development of rust-resisting 
ARMCO Ingot Iron created a high standard of 
durability for corrugated pipe. In fact, many 
of these pure iron drains are sound and strong 
today—after 30 years of service. 


IN 1926: ARMCO engineers raised the 
standard of corrugated pipe still higher, by 
putting a thick bituminous pavement in the 
bottom, where the wear comes. This im- 
proved product—known as ARMCO Paved 
Invert Pipe—gives you the 4o-year strength of 
corrugated metal; the 30-year durability record 
of pure iron; plus an extra 10 years of service, 
already established by the protected bottom. 
No wonder more and more railway engineers 
are turning to ARMCO Paved Invert Pipe, for 
every drainage purpose. It costs less because 
it lasts longer. Make us prove it. 


Above: After 30 years of 
service, this ARMCO pure 


iron culvert is still func- ( —e ) 
tioning 100%. pA 

Below: ARMCO Paved In- 
vert Pipe—paved where tie 


wear comes, with a special 
bituminous material. 


Middletown, Ohio «+ «+ Berkeley, Calif. 
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What of the Track? 


Robert Faries, 


assistant chief engineer, 
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Pennsylvania, finds 


railway engineers and trackmen accepting the challenge of the times with 
confidence that demands on the track structure will be met to the full satisfac- 


tion of the public. 


Railway Buying Totaled $612,500,000 in 1935................. 


Summaries compiled by Railway Age show combined expenditures of all roads 
for fuel and supplies to have exceeded previous estimate—Larger totals for 


1936 in sight. 
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A compilation of the world’s fastest runs, showing that maximum of 127.2 


m.p.h, attained by a Pennsylvania train in 1905 still stands unbeaten. 
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Service stresses in locomotive parts can becare- 
iully and accurately figured. » » But who can 
figure the stresses due to an emergency stop, 
a little excess in coupling speed, an over- 
loaded engine due tounexpected bad weather? 


» » Agathon Alloy Steels for locomotive service 
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have reserve strength and toughness to safe- 
guard against the unexpected. » » For every 
locomotive requirement there is an Agathon 
Alloy Steel that fulfills all needs. »» When you 
have a materials problem involving iron and 


steel, consult Republic. » » Address Dept. RA. 
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Ain Automotive Manufacturer 


tigh is an interesting document: Not only does it re- 
ect the growing activities of one of the country’s 
largest and most successful industries, but it includes 
also the reflections of the management on matters of 
general economic policy. The position of the execu- 
tives of this vast enterprise is so influential that the 
opinions on matters of national economic policy which 
they urge upon their stockholders and, through the 
press, upon the country generally are matters of public 
concern. These opinions are particularly important 
to the railroad industry because they bear directly upon 
governmental policies with respect to transportation. 

Following an enumeration of the asset side of the 
ledger for highway transportation, the report concludes 
that just about everyone benefits enormously from 
such service and then proceeds to state that, in the 
view of the General Motors Corporation, “two im- 
portant questions of policy arise in which the economics 
of transportation are importantly involved.” Of these, 
the report says: ; 


Governmental regulation of transportation by rail developed 
out of the necessity for protecting the public against monopo- 
lies. There has resulted the exercise of remote control through 
bureaucratic interference with free enterprise so vitally essen- 
tial to progress. This, together with the effect of the political 
consideration upon the economics of our railroad systems, is a 
factor importantly contributing to their present: unfavorable 
position. 


Say Regulation Preserves “Relics of the Past” 


During the year the federal Motor Carrier Act became effec- 
tive—the purpose of which is the regulation of the rates ana 
the practices of certain classes of motor carriers of freight and 
passengers moving in interstate commerce. This act expands 
the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
transportation by highway. The Congress of the United States 
now undertakes to apply the same type of regulation to high- 
way transportation that it has previously applied to transporta- 
tion by rail. And it is reasonable to suppose that the final re- 
sult will be substantially the same. Instead of giving the na- 
tional economy the benefits of this new, flexible, and more 
economical form of transportation, with the resulting benefit 
in a lower cost of goods and services, the tendency will be to 
throttle its efficiency and limit its effectiveness to the now ex- 
isting standards. The accepted standards of transportation cost 
will be the yardsticks of the past. The consideration of exist- 
ing facilities, including relics of the past, will tend toward a 
lisregard of the possibilities that engineering and manufactur- 
ing progress offers in the form of lower transportation costs. 
Instead of the deadening hand of strait jacket governmental 





Discusses Transportation Policies 


\ W\TMe annual report of the General Motors Corpora- 


regulation, would it not be wiser to establish each agency on its 
own foundation of fact and effectiveness and permit each to 
develop its maximum contribution to the national welfare? 
This would restore the principle of free enterprise and encour- 
age the exercise of individual initiative. That is the real -road 
to progress. 


What Are Facts as to Highway Costs? 


There is hardly any vroblem of national concern before the 
community at the moment in which there is any greater mis- 
conception as to fact than exists with respect to the question 
of the taxation of the highway and the highway user. The 
highway user enjoys a valuable franchise in the use of our 
wonderful system of national highways. There can be no ques- 
tion as to that. There can be no question, either, as to the eco- 
nomic justification of those users, as a group, bearing the cost 
of the facilities which their general use demands. The sole 
question to be determined is: What is that cost? 

Manifestly, in dealing with a problem so great, it is highly 
essential that the facts be made available and that these facts 
be developed on the basis of an unprejudiced, disinterested ex- 
amination of all the circumstances. Fortunately, such informa- 
tion is available. : 

The above quotation is a temperate statement of 
the position of the automotive industry in which we 
find much with which we can heartily agree. ‘In pzr- 
ticular do we subscribe to the principle that each agency 
of transportation should be established ‘“‘on its own 
foundation of fact and effectiveness’’ and permitted 
“each to develop its maximum contribution to the na- 
tional welfare.” But we cannot agree that the problem 
is so simple and relatively so near to adjudication on 
its merits without regulation as the General Motors 
management appears to believe. 

“Fortunately,” says the report, “information fas to 
the proportion of the cost of highways borne by high- 
way users] is available.” It then quotes from the three- 
year-old “Coolidge” committee report on transporta- 
tion and the Brookings Institution statement in be- 
half of that committee that “on the whole highway users 
are now paying for those highways which are of gen- 
eral use.” 


Is Highway Transportation Self-Supporting? 


Such. a limited citation, in our opinion, is a rather 
meager basis on which to assume that motor transport 
is standing “on its foundation of fact” as far as self- 
support is concerned. The distinction between high- 
ways of “local” use and of “general” use is not a 
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clear one. Neither is there any Iegical reason why 
“local” roads should be supported entirely by general 
taxes rather than by the users. Local railroad lines 
(i.e., branch lines) are not provided by the community ; 
they v*:ld taxes rather than consume them. Why 
should local facilities for highway transport be dealt 
with differently—if our true purpose is to have each 
agency of transport stand on its own “foundation of 
fact” as to self-support? 

Furthermore, even if highway users on the whole 
may be paying adequately for the use of the roads, 
it does not follow that such users in every state are 
paying adequately. Neither does the General Motors 
report adduce any evidence to show the relative burden 
of road use levies, and the justice thereof, on the 
several classes of vehicles. That is to say, even if 
the contributions of road users on the average are fair, 
payments by some users certainly fall below this aver- 
age; hence such users fail to pay their own way as 
free enterprises should in a competitive society. The 
business which receives a subsidy and advocates free 
enterprise is in the anomalous position of supporting 
proposals which are mutually exclusive. 


Should Highway Investment Yield Tax Revenue? 


Again—although the subject is not broached in the 
General Motors report—why should not our invest- 
ment in highway transportation facilities be made to 
yield taxes (over and above all construction and main- 
tenance costs) the same as investment in railroad and 
other productive property is made to yield taxes? Can 
there be any “free enterprise” competition between 
railway and highway transportation when the plant of 
the former is heavily taxed and that of the latter is 
not taxed at all (and probably does not even yield 
revenues adequate to cover construction and main- 
tenance costs) ? 

Wages in transportation are not fixed by the govern- 
ment, but the rules under which such questions are to 
be adjudicated as between managements and employees 
are fixed by statute for the railroads and not for other 
forms of transportation, and some railroad working 
conditions are prescribed by law, with the net result 
that labor costs of the railroads per man-hour are 
enormously greater than labor costs of competing forms 
of transport. Is “free enterprise” competition on a 
basis of sound economics possible among the various 
agencies of transport when the cards are thus stacked 
against one of the principal competitors ? 


Truckers Favor “Straight Jacket” 
Regulation—for the Railroads 


The railroads have tried to have removed from them 
the “deadening hand of straight jacket governmental 
regulation” by repeal of the Long-and-Short-Haul 
Clause of the Interstate Commerce Act, now pending 
in the Senate. But railway competitors—the truck 
and water lines—are fighting the removal of this 
“straight jacket” from the railroads by every means 
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in their power. The truckers have succeeded, to the 
accompaniment of great public clamor, in inducing the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to suspend the rail- 
road collection and delivery tariffs in Eastern terri- 
tory. The trucks have invaded the long-haul field of 
the railroads, but the railroads, so the truckers contend, 
should be prevented from entering the field of local 
collection and delivery. There is not much “free 
enterprise” theory discernible in the practice of truck- 
ing interests where “straight jacket” principles can 
be used to shackle the railroads. 

A great deal has been said—and is repeated in the 
General Motors report—about the social and economic 
advantages of motor transportation. But there are 
social and economic disadvantages as well, and an un- 
biased appraisal of highway transportation is impos- 
sible if these disadvantages are disregarded. Chief 
among these is the appalling toll of death and injury 
on the highways. The cost of this carnage, insofar 
as it can be reckoned in dollars and cents, is paid only 
in part by users of the highways in insurance premiums 
and damage awards. The bulk of the burden is borne 
by the victims of the accidents. The cost of casualties 
in railroad transportation is borne by the railroads out 
of revenues received from their patrons. Is “free 
enterprise” competition possible between two agencies 
of transport, one of which bears the burden of the 
casualties it inflicts and the other of which shifts these 
burdens to other shoulders? 

In sum, while we agree with the General Motors 
statement as to each agency of transportation standing 
“on its own foundation of fact and effectiveness,” we 
cannot agree with the tacit assumption which the re- 
port appears to make that, save for government regu- 
lation, such parity of opportunity would already exist. 
Rather, it appears to us, highway transportation is the 
recipient of so many governmental favors that its claim 
to function as “free enterprise” is hardly logical. The 
self-supporting adult may be heard sympathetically 
when he demands freedom to go and to work where and 
how he will; but the sheltered suckling, the cost of 
whose maintenance is largely borne by others, can 
scarcely in reason lay claim to such privileges. 


Every Tub on Its Own Bottom 


We are in accord with the pronouncement of the 
General Motors management on the fundamental prin- 
ciple of national policy regarding transportation which, 
we believe, might be succinctly stated: Every tub on 
its own bottom. But, carrying that broad principle as 
a torch into the nooks and crannies of the transportation 
situation as it actually exists, we submit that it brings 
to light details of inequity which we have pointed out 
above and which prove conclusively that not even a 
beginning has been made in the practical application of 
the principle. Regulatian does not need to be a 
“straight jacket.” Ideally, it might involve nothing 


more than adjudication of differences between the va- 
rious agencies of transport—serving as a sort of um- 
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pire. 


But the truck interests, by their fight against 
lLong-and-Short-Haul repeal and the furore they raised 
preceding the suspension by the I.C.C. of the collection 
and delivery tariffs in Eastern territory, have espoused 
the “straight jacket” principle of regulation as applied 
to railroads, and can have little of which to complain 
if, in due course, that principle is applied also to them. 

The propriety of discussing matters of broad public 
policy in the annual report of a company, as General 
Motors has done, cannot be questioned. Indeed it is 
a praiseworthy example which might well be emulated 
by all important industrial enterprises. Business of 
any kind touches governmental policies at so many 


points and business prosperity is so dependent upon’ 


such policies, that a discussion of them by corporation 
executives is as proper a function as is that of the 
detailed management of the business. As the report 
says: “The more the people discuss and debate these 
facts in which they are vitally concerned, the better their 
understanding and the surer and wiser will be the 
conduct of our national affairs as affecting human 
progress and security.” 


Regulation by Ballyhoo 


The Interstate Commerce Commission in an elev- 
enth hour action on March 31 suspended the store- 
door collection and delivery tariffs of the Eastern rail- 
roads which were to have gone into effect on April 
1. There was little about the proposed tariffs which 
differed materially from those of the Western and 
Southern lines, which were put into effect recently 
after the Commission refused to suspend them. There 
was one circumstance, however, about the Eastern sit- 
uation which did differ from that in the West and 
South, and that was noisy and truculent opposition 
by Eastern trucking interests, particularly those in the 
New York metropolitan area. Since this opposition was 
the only new element of any importance which entered 
into the Eastern case and since the Commission’s de- 
cision was a reversal of its previous stand, it is diffi- 
cult to avoid the suspicion that the Commission was 
unconsciously swayed by the hysterical bitterness of the 
truckmen. 

Whatever the legal basis of the truckmen’s opposi- 
tion to these tariffs, their real objection lies in the fact 
that railroad collection and delivery by its very nature 
takes out of the hands of individual shippers and con- 
signees and places in those’ of the railroads the selec- 
tion of local truckmen who perform collection and 
delivery service. Nothing that the Commission can 
discover in the seven months’ suspension period and 
no changes which it can make will allay the opposition 
‘f the local truckmen. Even if the railroads could show 
hat they could handle this traffic at costs far below 
hose of the local truckmen, this opposition would re- 
aain. Indeed, it is likely materially to increase; be- 
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cause only in recent weeks have the truckmen in East- 
ern territory stirred themselves into action on these 
tariffs. By suspending the tariffs for seven months i 
the face of this ballyhoo, the Commission has invited 
an even larger and more vociferous opposition whi 
suspension expires. 

Storedoor collection and delivery has been discussed 
for years, and the railroads have been lambasted and 
damned time out of mind for their failure to institute 
this service. At long last they prepare to put it into 
effect ; they make all the necessary arrangements ; an 
on the eve of establishment the Interstate Commerce: 
Commission suspends the tariffs for further 
How much study does an innovation on the railroads 
need anyhow? Commissioner Eastman suggested that 
the railroads would not be hurt if the plan were held 
up for a while pending a study of the results attained 
during the past year by the roads that have had the 
plan in effect. Well, what have Mr. Eastman and the 
Commission been doing during the past year that such 
study has not already been made? Mr. Eastman is very 
critical of the railroads for their failure to “co-ordinate” 
their facilities—yet “co-ordination” has been studied 
and discussed for a much shorter period than collec- 
tion and delivery. Despite our high regard for Mr. 
Eastman, we fear that there is more than a little truth 
in the observation made of him that, by reason of his 
background, he is more concerned with the niceties of 
procedure than with results; like the surgeon who re- 
ported the operation a success, but that the patient 
died. 

This is the first instance, at least in recent times, 
where litigants before the Commission have resorted to 
high pressure political methods to gain their ends. 
Local trucks all over New York have during the past 
weeks been bearing such placards as “Suspend the 
Storedoor Tariff” and “This Truck Protects You from 
Railroad Monopoly.” A large mass meeting was held 
in New York last week by trucking interests at which 
fiery speeches were made against the storedoor tariffs; 
and large sums of money have been spent for inflam- 
matory advertising in the newspapers. Furthermore, 
a broad hint was circulated that, if the tariffs were 
not suspended, the truck drivers in the New York 
area would strike, tying up business generally in the 
metropolitan area. 

We do not suggest that the Commission was con- 
sciously intimidated by this activity, but it is evident 
that the truckmen will attribute the suspension, in 
large part at least, to the tactics they have pursued 
And the result may very well be a larger display of 
the same strident ballyhoo later on. If the Commission 
has any concern in the maintenance of its quasi-judicial 
status, it had better take cognizance of these novel tac 
tics of truckmen litigants and scotch them before they 
become more extreme. Meantime, all honor to Commis- 
sioners Mahaffie, McManamy and Aitchison who dis- 
sented from the surprising and portentous action of 
their colleagues. 
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HE track struc- 
| ture is funda- 
mental to rail- 
road _ transportation. 
It is the physical 
foundation upon 
which the great and 
complicated business 
of railroad transpor- 
tation is built. What 
is its full importance 
in meeting the grow- 
ing competition of 
our day? How can 
its structure help? 
Probably the most 
important duty of the 
track is to make pos- 
sible high speed with 
safety and comfort. 
Increased speed, or 
more properly the 
reduction in time 
used between terminals, can be accomplished by the elim- 
ination of intermediate stops, by the elimination of speed 
restrictions, by increased acceleration by either increased 
power or decreased weight of train unit, and finally when 
necessary by increased maximum speed in unrestricted 
territory. 





The Pennsylvania Has Made Extensive 
Study of the Relationship Between 
the Locomotive and the Track 


The Effect of Speed Restrictions 


In order to gain an idea of the value of an unrestricted 
track, particularly in the new field of higher speeds, you 
may be interested in reviewing a few of the effects of 
speed restrictions, based upon actual measurements made 
in connection with the operation of electrically-propelled 
trains between New York and Washington. These fig- 
ures refer to a 30-mile speed restriction ™% mile long, 
and a 230-ton electric locomotive with 1,000 tons’ trail- 
ing load. The comparisons shown in the accompanying 
table are between 75 and 90 miles per hour maximum 
speeds. 

From these figures it can be seen that at the higher 
speed it takes from two or three times the distance to 
cover the total territory affected by the speed restric- 
tion. If such restrictions are from 5 to 12 miles apart, 
depending upon the grades, there is no advantage in 
raising the maximum speed. There is more additional 
energy used to observe the speed restriction on the 
descending grade than on the ascending grade when the 
full energy of the locomotive is used for restoration. This 
seems to be a paradox, but remember that it is ac- 
complished with less total energy, less time and shorter 
distance on the descending grade where most of the 


* Abstracted from a paper presented before the Western Railway Club, 
Chicago, on March 


What of the Track?” 


Is it keeping pace with the changing demands of transportation? 
Ave greater strength and permanence required? 


By Robert Faries 


Assistant Chief Engineer, Maintenance, Pennsylvania 


energy of the locomotive is available for acceleration 
and where the energy required for the unrestricted speed 
is very little. This is more apparent if this difference is 
considered over the retardation territory separately. 


Slower Locomotive May Be “Faster” 


In a 100-mile run at a speed of 75 miles with from 
five to seven such speed restrictions, depending on the 
grade, the elimination of the speed restrictions will ac- 
complish the same result as increasing the maximum 
speed to 90 miles per hour without elimination of the 
restrictions. Careful studies developed that an electric 
locomotive geared for 100 miles per hour would require 
slightly more time in traveling from New York to Wash- 


Operating Comparisons—75 and 90 M.P.H. Maximum Speeds 


90 miles 
per hour 


75 miles 
per hour 
Distance affected by the speed restriction: 
(From start of retardation to completion 
of restriction) 


Re EV cdancmecdacescadanwes 3.14 miles 6.14 miles 

On +0.4 per cent grade............ ao..60C** ig ll“ 

On —©.4 per cent grade......ccccecaek * 4.83 
Time lost: 

OD BO ree 1 min. 23 sec. 1 min, 59 sec. 

On +0.4 per cent grade............ oS ae 7 26> 

On —0.4 per cent grade............ a * ¥9 oe 3 
Total energy used: 

Che TOVEL SPRUE. oo ciccc ccc cccescccees S5G00 kwh. 436.94 kw.h. 

On +0.4 per cent grade............350.60 “ Siz.20 = * 

On —0.4 per cent grade............ 197.99 “ 308.31 * 
Energy at unrestricted speed: (Total) 

ee “SES eee Tr re 91.78 kw.h. 201.17 kw.h. 

On +0.4 per cent grade.........00- 192.49 ‘ 673.87 “ 

On —0.4 per cent grade............ 374 ™ 53.47 “ 
Energy at unrestricted speed: (Per mile) 

i NO GRIN. aioe dienes 0s once ee ogee MWR. 32.78 kw.h. 

On +0.4 per cent grade............ $6.52 “ 55.60 “ 

On —0.4 per cent grade............ 347 “ aa ~? 
Additional energy required on account of 

speed restrictions above what would be 
required with unrestricted speed. 

oe ee ee errr 165.14 kw.h. 235.77 kw.h. 

On +0.4 per cent grade............ i & se 203.40 °‘S 

On —0.4 per cent grade............ 188.25 ‘“ 254.84 “ 


ington than an electric locomotive geared for 90 miles 
per hour, owing to the relatively greater accelerating 
ability of the 90-mile locomotive and the relatively 
greater effect of the speed restrictions upon the 100-mile- 
per-hour schedule. From a stop on level grade it takes 
6 min. and 6.5 miles to attain a speed of 90 miles per 
hour with a 90-mile-per-hour geared electric locomotive, 
while it take 221%4 min. and 31 miles to attain a 100-mile 
speed with a 100-mile-per-hour gear. As the maximum 
speed increases, the disadvantages of speed restrictions 
increase rapidly. 

These tests show the loss in time and energy caused 
by speed restrictions. The additional energy required 
is also a measure of the momentum lost in retardation, 
which is costly through wear on brake equipment. En- 
ergy required for the higher speeds indicates the in- 
creased cost of operation at these speeds and con: 
versely shows the importance of an unrestricted track. 
For steam operation, the total energy figures would be 
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the same, with more loss in time and more distance 
required by reason of the less-rapid accelerating capac- 
ity of the steam locomotive, as compared with the 
electric iocomotive. 

Speed restrictions result from several different condi- 
tions—grade and alinement as fixed in construction, 
municipal ordinances, bridges and viaducts, and the 
physical conditions of the track. Grade and line de- 
ficiencies are constantly undergoing improvement when 
financial conditions permit, isolated restrictions in the 
middle of a long stretch of open territory and particularly 
at the foot of long grades usually receiving first con- 
sideration. No doubt, the activities in grade crossing 
elimination will clear up others. With future increases 
in freight train speeds, speed restrictions which now have 
little effect upon slower schedules will become of decided 
importance. 


Effect of Track on Equipment 


In any consideration of the importance of the track 
structure its effect upon equipment and lading must be 
considered. The increase in flange wear, the effect of 
vibration and the results of stresses and shocks in the 
car structure, in movements at high speed over poor 
track are well known and the magnitude of some of 
these values has been observed. As a measure of the 
relative effect of good and poor track upon equipment, it 
was found in tests at Claymont, Del., that maximum 
lateral forces exerted on good track were of the order 
of 7,000 lb., whereas when this same track had been 
artificially roughened to the extent where it was con- 
sidered necessary to limit regular trains to 50 miles 
per hour, lateral forces as high as 35,000 lb. were ob- 
served with the same equipment and same speed. 

Equipment is affected to a great extent by the design 
of guard rails, frogs and turnouts. The highest blow 
recorded in our road test runs was due to a guard rail 
in a terminal and at low speed. The general use of 
rail oilers has a very marked effect upon equipment. 
Some years ago I had under my charge an industrial 
yard where turnouts were short and certain assigned 
shifting engines worked continuously. It was before 
the general use of oilers and oil was applied periodically 
by hand. A few months after this was started the en- 
ginehouse foreman made a special trip to the yard to 
find out what was going on, for the tire work on these 
particular shifting engines had been largely eliminated. 

The necessity for a certain amount of resilience in 
the track has been shown very definitely during the past 
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winter when frost was very deep. Most of the rail- 
roads in the northern part of the country experienced 
an unusual increase in failures of brake hangers, truck 
sides, brake pipe and wheels and in excessive heating 
of journals. Ordinarily the forces existing between the 
wheel and the rail are partly dissipated by the roadbed. 
When the roadbed refuses to take any of these blows, 
the rail and the car structure must absorb them all. 

A railroad track is the only facility that provides unit 
mass transportation on land, but this great and primary 
advantage could be more effective if it were not handi- 
capped by a certain lack of flexibility which acts against 
convenience. On the road, interlocking and signaling 
overcome this to a great extent. In assembly and dis- 
tribution yards, free movement depends upon well ar- 
ranged track layouts and freedom from derailments and 
interruptions. I can report progress in the latter, for 
in 1928, 2,212 train accidents charged to defects in 
maintenance cost $2,579,873, or $1.48 per 1,000 locomo- 
tive miles, while in 1934, the last year for which I have 
the figures, 662 train accidents cost $786,040, or $0.68 
per 1,000 locomotive miles. The reduction was gradual 
throughout the years and there is every reason to expect 
it to continue. 


The Track and Transportation 


The track structure is important to transportation by 
reason of the advertising value resulting from its in- 
fluence on the comfort of the traveling public. The im- 
portance of the track in securing and holding passenger 
traffic is well known. There is no more comfortable 
and satisfactory method of travel available to the public 
than rail transportation at its best. Speed with safety, 
comfort and relaxation all depend primarily upon the 
condition of the roadbed. On these planned pathways of 
steel there are no uncertainties. Fog and storm, ice and 
snow have little effect upon the guided wheel, as was so 


well illustrated in the severe weather conditions of this 
last winter. 

In examining the relation of track to transportation, 
we find some effect upon transportation that comes about 


through the necessary repair work on tracks and bridges, 
the track occupancy by renewal gangs and the temporary 
restrictions due to track and bridge work. We engineer- 


ing officers owe the transportation people the effort to 
minimize the effect of these restrictions when possible. 
By programming work so that several items can be 
done under the same restriction, the value of the track 
for transportation purposes is increased. 
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unload new rail and load the rail replaced during the time 
replacement is being made. Confining work to a single 
territory in long stretches, rather than having a lot of 
scattered work, is a transportation benefit. The value of 
the track structure to transportation is greatly enhanced 
by signaling which increases its safety and capacity. I 
would mention particularly the advancement of trains in 
fog and storm, when there is little or no visibility, by 
means of cab signals. 


Progress Is Necessary 


Reviewing the important place that is taken by the 
track structure in transportation and considering the 
demands upon railroad transportation for increased speed 
and convenience for both passengers and freight, it is 
apparent that improvement in the track structure, ex- 
tensive though it has been in the past, must be carried 
forward. What are railroad engineers doing to meet 
these requirements? 

To provide a track structure suitable for the higher 
speeds now demanded, knowledge is required of just 
what takes place in the track and in the equipment under 
these high speeds. Fortunately, instruments have been 
available for two or three years, capable of measuring 
stresses under dynamic loads accurately. These instru- 
ments have been used by committees under the direction 
of the American Railway Engineering Association and 
by several individual roads co-operating with those com- 
mittees. The instruments can be applied to the track 
and also to various positions on the locomotive. In order 
that road data might be obtained at high speeds, locomo- 
tives were equipped with stress gages and accelerometers, 
recording by means of oscillograph continuous photo- 
graphic records of the lateral forces exerted in both 
directions at all axles under the locomotives. Numerous 
road trips at high speed were made, supplemented by 
trips through yard tracks, to learn the forces resulting 
from switches, guard rails and sharp curvature. All of 
these records were studied carefully to note the maxi- 
mum values and the frequency with which they oc- 
curred, together with a tie-up between such values and 
the particular track conditions which produced them. 


Some Surprising Results 


Some of the results found are surprising. Dynamic 
wheel loads have been found to exist that are more than 
double the static load. In gradually increasing speed 
over a test track which had certain fixed inequalities of 
cross level and alinement, the points where minor dis- 
placements took place laterally were fixed and the forces 
causing displacement measured. Different types of 
equipment have critical speeds at which the maximum 
effect upon the track structure is noted. A shifting of 
load between wheels on the same axle was observed, 90 
per cent of the entire axle load being carried, momen- 
tarily at least, on one wheel. 

There was no available knowledge of the forces re- 
quired to move a track laterally under a locomotive. 
Static measurements have been made of such forces 
under various track conditions, weights of rail, age of 
ties and roadbed conditions. It was found that, depend- 
ing upon the condition of the track, whether it was newly 
surfaced or well bedded in the roadbed, the values varied 
as much as 50 per cent. Lateral forces of 90,000 to 
160,000 Ib. were required to move the track under one 
driving wheel less than one inch, and upon the removal 
of the locomotive from the track it returned to about its 
original position. It is entirely probable that less force 


would be required to move the track under the locomo- 
tive at speed. ; 
In test, a depression in the rail 4 ¢ in. deep and 8 in. 
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long produced a dynamic increase of wheel pressure of 
65 per cent at a low speed of 10 to 15 miles per hour, 
which speed produced the maximum effect for this 
length of defect. Similar increases in wheel pressure 
result from flat spots and out-of-round condition of 
wheels. As a result of the knowledge gained in these 
tests, changes have been made in both our track and our 
equipment, which have resulted in lower maximum 
stresses well within safe limits for the high speeds in 
the tests. 


Changes Made in Tracks and Equipment 


The changes in the track consisted of a slight narrow- 
ing of the gage to reduce the amplitude of the nosing 
or hunting, thereby preventing the building up of dam- 
aging forces, moreexact and longer transitions between 
tangents and curves, increased superelevation on curves, 
better design of guard rails and frogs, and the lengthen- 
ing of turnouts, many in high speed territory being 
equipped with 45-ft. switches which provide a comfort- 
able speed of 55 miles per hour through the turnout. 

Changes in equipment consisted of increasing the 
load on the trucks to offer greater resistance to the nos- 
ing action of the locomotive; attaching radius bars rig- 
idly to the truck, the bar being restrained by springs to 
prevent rotation of the truck; the substitution of rocker 
supports for hangers to further minimize the nosing 
action of the locomotive at high speed, these rockers 
offering a lateral resistance, equal to 30 per cent of the 
weight on the truck at the crackoff, increasing to 40 
per cent at 1-in. lateral displacement, then decreasing to 
20 per cent at 7-in. lateral displacement, as compared 
with 11 per cent crackoff, increasing to 51 per cent 
at 7-in. displacement provided by the hangers previously 
used. Thus, when on sharp curves, as in terminals, the 
resistance is decreased to avoid excessive lateral thrusts 
on the track and possible derailment. The effects of 
some steam locomotives on track were greatly minimized 
by additional truck and trailer restraint, to avoid having 
the driving wheels alone resist most of the nosing and 
tendency toward horizontal rotation. 


More Permanent Track Possible 


In any material or combination of materials, perma- 
nent deformation takes place if the elastic limit is ex- 
ceeded. The track structure is elastic to some extent, 
and necessarily so, in order to reduce shocks to equip- 
ment, but it is too often stressed beyond its elastic limit 
and permanently affected, requiring constant mainten- 
ance attention. The carefully fixed relation between 
curvature and superelevation on transition curves re- 
quires more permanence in the structure. Otherwise, 
the continual cost of restoring this relation will be pro- 
hibitive. 

Is it possible to provide a track of more permanence 
in which the forces which act upon it do not set up 
stresses beyond its elasticity? A joint attack upon the 
problem by track maintenance and equipment represen- 
tatives is necessary to-get the best results. These 
stresses and shocks observed in the rail and in the axles 
carry through both track and equipment. They are 
caused by weakness or defects in both—in the equip- 
ment, by excessive axle loads improperly spaced, im- 
proper weight equalization, improperly distributed lat- 
eral resistance and irregularities in the surface of wheel 
treads; in the track, by irregularities in the rail surface, 
wear at rail ends, burns in rail and weakness due usually 
to the presence of stationary water in the roadbed. 

It is not difficult to correct the drainage condition, but 
it does require some outlay of money. As to the joint 
problem, there are noted several experiments, particu- 
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larly on the Delaware & Hudson, which road has 
pioneered in this direction, in which studies are being 
made of the possibilities of welding rails together and 
eliminating joints. A great deal of work is being done 
on this matter. The results should be interesting and 
valuable. For the present, roughness on the rail sur- 
face and at rail ends is being controlled by grinding and 
prevented by end hardening of the rails. The fastenings 
between rail and tie are being improved and it is possible 
to increase the lateral stiffness of the track by such 
means. 

Increased weight of rail has shown consistently 
(through increases from 60 lb. up to 130-lb. weights per 
yard) the value of heavy rail and, after four years’ 
experience with the 152-Ib. rail, I can state that there is 
no let-up in the rate of improvement. This rail for the 
heaviest traffic and high speed, when in combination 
with thoroughly drained roadbed, generous ballast sec- 
tion and heavy fastenings, goes far toward attaining 
permanence of the structure without sacrificing a cer- 
tain desirable amount of elasticity. By attacking this 
problem both from the top (the equipment) and from 
the bottom (the track), we can at least approach some 
form of permanence in the track structure. 

The pioneer railroad men of this country had their 
problems as we have ours today. They had an abiding 
faith in the future of American railroads. We would 
be unworthy stewards of this inheritance it we had less. 
I believe that their faith is going to be more fully justi- 
fied in the next few years than ever before. 

Railway engineers and railway trackmen, having a 
full realization of the magnitude and the exactions of 
the problem, accept the challenge of the times and look 
forward to the future, confident that, by earnest work 
upon carefully planned and well tested programs of im- 
provement, the demands upon the track structure to 
enable it to carry the bulk of the internal commerce of 
the nation will be met to the full satisfaction of the 
public. 


Commissioner Meyer Opposes 
Reorganization of |. C. C. 


Wasurncton, D. C. 

TATUTORY reorganization of the Interstate Com- 

S merce Commission, which has been recommended by 

Co-ordinator Eastman, was opposed by Commis- 

sioner B. H. Meyer of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 

sion in a talk before the National Industrial Traffic 
League at Washington on March 31. 

“There has been a glamor and a halo and a mirage 
about that which seem to have misled many well-inten- 
tioned persons,” he said, “it is said to be necessary for 
our own good. Is there a single representative of in- 
dustry and commerce in this room who has not protested 
against freezing a rate structure? Why, then, freeze 
the structure of our organization? After we had been 
authorized to act through divisions, we issued a general 
order reorganizing the commission. That was in Oc- 
tober, 1917. Since then we have issued 111 orders pro- 
viding for reorganization in some general or particular 
respect. I speak of these as orders. It would be more 
accurate to call them conference minutes, which are in ef- 
fect orders directed against ourselves. Putting aside the 
minutes authorizing or requiring minor changes, we have 
entered no less than 15 of a general character. Suppose 
Congress, instead of authorizing us to do so, as it did, 
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had established our new organization in 1917 by law. 
In order to do our work as we have done it, it would 
have been necessary for us to appeal to Congress to 
amend the law 14 times. This would have been an im- 
position on Congress. We reorganized 14 times. As a 
practical matter Congress could not have done so. We 
can adapt our organization to our work. Congress can 
not. 

“Let me illustrate. In 1913 we were directed by Con- 
gress to make a valuation of common carrier property. 
Were organized to accomplish that work. We have done 
the work and are still doing it. In 1920 we were directed 
to do certain new types of work which I will characterize 
collectively as finance. We again reorganized. \Ve have 
done the work and are still doing it. Not many months 
ago we were directed by Congress to perform certain 
functions with reference to air mail. Once more we 
reorganized. We have been doing that work and we are 
still doing it. More recently the motor carrier law be- 
came effective. Again we reorganized. We are doing 
the work and will continue to do it. We are learning in 
that newest of fields. In each of these cases we created 
a new bureau—valuation, finance, air mail, motor car- 
riers. We accomplished our reorganization promptly and 
effectively and without trouble. What is there in the 
present situation that makes it impossible or unwise for 
us to continue to reorganize ourselves as we have been 
doing in the past when the work before us requires it: 
Nothing. Furthermore, elements in certain of these 
plans lead in the direction of political interference. The 
absolute independence of the commission has been one of 
its greatest values. 

“Finally I wish to say a*few words about proposed 
increases in the number of commissioners. Action 
through divisions of the commission assumes commis- 
sioners in sufficient number to man the divisions. Thus 
far 11 have sufficed to answer that requirement. All the 
work we now have we can without the slightest question 
handle properly with existing numbers. How much ad- 
ditional or new work we can handle with 11 men remains 
to be seen. J am confident we can handle everything in 
sight. We will be the first to find out if we can not. We 
will know before anybody else can know, and when we 
find out that we need more we will promptly advise Con- 
gress and ask for more. The larger the number of com- 
missioners, the more difficult it is to transact business 
which requires participation on the part of all of them. 
In our last annual report to Congress we requested au- 
thority to create appellate divisions of not less than five 
members to dispose of certain matters which now re- 
quire by statute the participation of all the members. 
The grant of this authority is important. It will be a 
real aid, and will give us all we now need, whereas an 
increase in numbers would be a handicap. 

“Just as a practical proposition of time, let me call 
your attention to this aspect. When five men sit in con- 
ference and each takes part in the discussion, and the 
average of time consumed by each is five minutes, the 
discussion can be concluded in 25 minutes. When there 
are 11, on the same assumption, 55 minutes are required. 
This can be applied in many different directions. By 
way of preface to a few figures which I am about to pre- 
sent, let me say that those figures are independent of the 
particular membership of the commission at a particular 
time. What those figures illustrate is a function of num- 
bers uninfluenced in a material way by personal traits of 
one or more of them. You can not bring together a given 
number of men without repeating with more or less 
exactness certain types. These types are representative 
of the population at large. Action by the commission is 
(Continued on page 576) 
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The Side and End Views of the Reading Caboose, 
Showing the General Arrangement of the Exterior 





Reading Builds 25 Cabooses 


Steel construction with fabricated welded underframe and Duryea cushion 
gear provide for safety and comfort — Interior conveniently arranged 


HE Reading Company has completed, at its Reading 
(Pa.) car shops, a series of 25 cabooses, which com- 
bine several important features designed to insure 

safety and comfort of trainmen while on the road. The 
frame and body of these cabooses are of heavy steel, 
sheathed on the inside with wood to provide insulation 
against heat and cold; anti-slip steel treads on the run- 
ning boards, platforms and steps insuring safe footholds 
and Duryea cushion underframes to provide a high 
degree of shock protection against the unavoidable 
impacts coincident to switching and other phases of 
freight-train service. The cabooses are equipped with 
AB brakes and caboose brake valves. 

The interior dimensions of each caboose are 24 ft. 
43¢ in. long, 8 ft. 6% in. wide and 6 ft. 63 in. high at 
the ends. They have four sleeping berths, four cupola 
seats for observation, lockers, wash stand, water cooler, 
drop table, desk, stove and tool box. 

The cabooses have four-wheel trucks with cast-steel 
side frames and truck bolsters, 33-in. wheels and 5-in. 
by 9-in. journals. 


The Underframe 


The Duryea cushion underframe, which forms the 
foundation, consists essentially of the structure upon 
which the caboose body is mounted and the longitudinally 
movable center-sill member in which the Duryea cushion 
gear is housed. The center sill member is mounted and 
guided within the cross-bearers and bolsters of the un- 
derframe, but is free to move longitudinally and is con- 
nected to the underframe and car body through a spring 
and snubbing gear located between the center sills. 

The underframe consists of an all-welded structure 
having continuous side members made up of 6-in. by 
314-in. by 3%-in. angles running from platform to plat- 
form. The body bolsters are of welded fabricated con- 


struction, of box section, with vertical members spaced 
7 in. apart and 14-in. top and bottom plates, 3g in. thick, 
running entirely across the underframe. The platform 
end consists of a 7-in., 17.25-lb. channel with a 3%4-in. 
by 2%-in. by 3%-in. angle body end sill which is welded 
to the top of the underframe longitudinals. Diagonals 
of 6-in., 8.2-lb. channel section are welded between the 





Principal Weights and Dimensions 
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outer corner and the body bolster connection with the 
center members at the four corners of the underframe. 
The middle portion of the underframe is composed of 
two Z-bar and angle cross-members 6 ft. 7 in. apart 
between which are a number of angle and Z-bar longi- 
tudinals so disposed as to form supports for the air- 
brake equipment. 


The Center Sills 


The center sills consist of two 10-in. channels, placed 
with the flanges toward the outside, with top and bot- 
tom cover plates of %4-in. steel welded to the channels. 
The center-sill members are 32 ft. 8 in. over the strik- 
ing plates. The coupler cushion gears are located at each 
end of the sill members. The main cushion gear is lo- 
cated just back of one of the trucks and is composed 
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of two silico-manganese coil springs in series. 57 in. 
in outside diameter with 54 in. free height, 40 in. solid 
height and 1144.5 in. diameter bar. These springs are 
assembled in the gear with 3 in. initial compression. A 
tension link passes through the center of the coils and 
is keyed to the body center-brace casting at one end 
of the gear. 

Attached to the rear body bolster center-brace casting 
is a snubber device which is used in place of the spring 
gear on the opposite end of Duryea caboose-car installa- 
tions. This snubs the recoil and increases the capacity 
of the cushioning gear. It consists of two wedge-shaped 
cams, one welded to each center-sill channel with four 
metal snubber shoes held one in each side of top and 
bottom housings. A snubbing-gear link, pin-connected 
to the center-brace casting at the rear end, is connected 
to these housings which are ield together by two coil 
springs 5% ¢ in. outside diameter having 11%. in. diam- 
eter bar of 7% in. free height and 6 in. solid height. 
The combination of springs, spring bolts and spring 
caps provides the force which holds the four snubber 
shoes in contact with the snubber cams. The cams have 
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Bunks, Cupola Seats and Lockers—Center: 
Showing Caboose Valve and Gage—Right: Water Cooler and Wash Stand 


The Cupola, Running Boards and Platforr 


a slope longitudinally from center to ends, on both top 
and bottom surfaces, so that as the center sill moves 
forward or backward in relation to the underframe the 
shoes are forced apart against the compression of the 
springs thus increasing friction of the shoes on the cams. 

Stops are located on the top of the center-sill mem- 
ber at both center-brace castings to limit the travel of 
the sill member to 10% in. in each direction. 


The Superstructure 

The superstructure is of steel frame construction, 
wood lined. The corner and side posts are 3 in., 6.7-lb. 
Z-bars riveted at the bottom to the 6-in. by 3%-in. by 
3g-in. angle side sills. The side plate is a 3-in., 6.7-lb. 
Z-bar 25 ft. 0 in. long. The carlines are 2%-in. by 
2¥%-in. angles, with the ends bent and riveted to the 
side plate. The side and roof sheets are steel sheets with 
Alan-Wood, Super-Diamond running boards on the 
roof. At diagonal corners of the roof are also Super- 
Diamond platforms, with end ladders from the floor plat- 
form to the roof platform and suitable hand _ holds. 
There are four windows in each side of the caboose 
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The Desk Corner, 
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and two windows in each side and end of the cupola. 
Each end door in the caboose has two glass panels. There 
are no end windows in the body of the caboose. The 
end platforms have Super-Diamond tread plates. The 
platform steps are castings, with Super-Diamond step 
treads. 


Description of Interior 


The interior of these cabooses is floored and lined 
with wood. The flooring is 1% g-in. tongue and groove 
sheathing laid over 134-in. flooring, with water-proof 
paper between the layers. The side walls are lined with 
13/¢-in. tongue and groove sheathing. At one end of 
the caboose, there are four bunks, two lower bunks, one 
on each side of the aisle, 2 ft. 6 in. wide by 6 ft. 8 in. 
long and two upper bunks 2 ft. 2 in. wide by 6 ft. 8 in. 
long, which are hinged so that they may be swung out 
of the way. All four bunks have cushions 4 in. thick 
covered with 8-oz. black enameled duck, tufted and filled 
with gray curled hair. 

In the center section under the cupola lockers for tools 
and supplies, and for the use of the members of the 
crew, are built in under the cupola seats on each side 
of the aisle. The cupola seats, two in number, run the 
full length of the cupola and are 5 ft. 63% in. above 
floor level. These seats are equipped with 4-in. cushions 
similar to those on the bunks. On the opposite end of 
the caboose from the bunks, there is a bench 2 ft. wide 
by 6 ft. 8 in. long on one side of the aisle and in the 
corner on that side is a desk 21 in. by 31% in. with a 
convenient cabinet attached to the rear wall above the 
desk for reports, etc. The end of the bench is used 
as a seat for the desk in the corner. On the side wall 
above the desk there is a Dressel No. 530 side lamp with 
a 6-in. smoke bell above it. Immediately above the desk 
on the rear wall, adjacent to the door, is a Westing- 
house Type A-1 caboose valve with a pressure gage 
indicating brake-line pressure, located on the wall above 
the valve. On the opposite side of the aisle in the same 
end of the caboose is a caboose stove, adjacent to which 
is a coal box next to the locker wall. The floor under 
the stove and the wall behind the stove below the win- 
dow sills are covered with No. 26 galvanized-iron sheet. 
The stove is located directly in front of one of the two 
windows in the side of this section of the caboose. In 
front of and under the other window toward the end 
wall is a 22-in. drop table and in the corner there is 
located an enameled-iron wash stand with a 28-gal. wash 
water supply tank. Between the wash basin and the door 
is a 6-gal. drinking water cooler. 


Brake Equipment 


The cabooses are equipped with the AB brake fur- 
nished by Westinghouse. The AB valve, auxiliary reser- 
voir and brake cylinder are mounted on the underframe. 
The train line is secured to the center sill member by 
welding and a flexible armored hose provides for the 
movement between the underframe and center sill. 


Commissioner Meyer Opposes 


Reorganization of |.C.C. 
(Continued from page 573) 


preceded by consideration and discussion. Unanimity 
on debatable questions means deliberation, understanding 
of one another’s views, and weighing of facts and argu- 
ments in order to arrive at just and sound conclusions. 

“A dissent means failure of minds to meet and to 
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understand a given situation in the same way. In a 
sense, and generally speaking, dissents indicate he qual- 
ity of the deliberations which preceded the decision. 
With these prefatory remarks, i wish to state these 
figures. During the thirty years preceding 1917, while 
the commission was composed of five and seven mem- 
bers there were dissents in 4.09 per cent of all the cases 
decided. During those years every commissioner was 
obliged to act on everything before the commission. 
From 1917, when we were authorized to act through 
divisions, to about May, 1928, when tiie commission was 
composed of nine and eleven members, there were dis- 
sents in 39.8 per cent of the cases disposed of by the 
commission, not including cases disposed of by divisions 
in which the dissents numbered 6.73 per cent. In March, 
1933, I brought these figures more nearly up to date, and 
by that time the ratio of dissents had become 45.2 per 
cent for commission decisions and 7.9 per cent for deci- 
sions by divisions. Whatever else these figures may 
show they prove conclusively that the number of com- 
missioners should be kept as small as possible.” 

Taking up various other phases of the transportation 
problem Commissioner Meyer also expressed the opinion 
that loans to railroads by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation will not show a final loss to the Treasury. 

“Following the great war, Congress established a re- 
volving fund from which loans were authorized to be 
made to railroads, as an aid during the transition per- 
iod,” he said. “These loans are generally referred to as 
Section 210 loans, having been authorized in that sec- 
tion of the transportation act. In round numbers we 
loaned 350 millions of dollars. About 90 millions of 
dollars were paid in interest by the borrowers. Some- 
thing like 25 millions in principal remain unpaid at this 
time. The final accounting may show some profit to the 
Treasury of the United States. We have approved 
slightly less than 500 millions of dollars in loans under 
the more recent Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
Act. Not quite all that we approved were made by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. There remain out- 
standing today somewhat less than 400 millions of prin- 
cipal. It is certain that there will be losses in this class 
of loans, but compared with the aggregate amount of the 
loans I do not believe they will be large. 

“T do not expect the final result to show a loss to the 
Treasury. The members of the commission are not 
bankers and financiers. All we could do, and what we 
did do, was to exercise our best judgment with respect 
to each application for a loan. A safe loan is the easiest 
loan to make. Almost anybody can do that. Where 
there exists the slightest danger of loss, the loans will 
simply not’ be made; then there will be no loss. Con- 
gress could never have intended that principle to be 
followed in the administration of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation law. Absolutely safe loans only 
could not have aided the country through the railroads 
very much. However, the loans were and are loans, not 
gifts nor federal expenditures.” 

Commissioner Meyer also called attention to a sug- 
gestion he had made 20 years ago, saying, “I would 
like to have statutory authority to issue orders in ten- 
tative form without a hearing. Especially now that we 
are standing at the very threshold of having to deal 
with many new situations, affecting five classes of trans- 
portation agencies, I believe that my suggestion is de- 
serving of further consideration. I have long been satis- 
fied that wisely used—and that you must assume when 
the commission uses it—it will expedite business and 
lessen the cost of doing it. This method can be used 
without violating rights, as I have explained on other 
occasions.” 
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Railway Buying Totaled 
$612,500,000 in 1935 


Combined expenditures of all roads for fuel and supplies exceed 
previous estimate —Larger totals for 1936 in sight 


HE Railway Age has compiled summaries of rail- 
| way purchases in which the railroads of the United 

States, in the aggregate, are shown to have ex- 
pended a total of approximately $612,500,000 for fuel 
and material and supplies during 1935, of which ap- 
proximately $593,150,000 was spent by the Class I rail- 
roads and approximately $19,000,000 by the short lines. 
These purchases are exclusive of new locomotives and 
cars purchased from equipment builders, also material 
and supplies furnished by contractors of railway con- 
struction, also the value of rail and other material or- 
dered but not delivered during the year. 

They are based on reports from more than 200 rail- 
roads, including 98.5 per cent of the Class I lines and 
over 100 separately operated short lines and switching 
and terminal companies. The summaries show for the 
first time the combined and classified purchases by the 
Class I railroads in each of the eight operating regions, 
and also the short line purchases. Figures computed 
simultaneously by the Bureau of Railway Economics on 
the purchases by Class I railroads are also included in 
the summaries. 

The total estimated by the Railway Age is approxi- 
mately $12,000,000 under the corresponding purchases 
of 1934, and $725,000,000 under the corresponding ex- 
penditures in 1929. However, when increased by the 
value of new locomotives and cars delivered to the rail- 
roads in 1935, as compared with deliveries in 1934, and 
the cost of new equipment and rail ordered too late to 
be delivered in 1935, as compared with corresponding 
orders for new equipment and rail during the same 
months of 1934, it shows a gain in transactions over 
the previous year. It is to be noted also that purchases 


in 1934 were financed to a considerable extent with 
government loans, while purchases in 1935 were paid 
for almost entirely out of railway funds. The expen- 
ditures for supplies in 1935 re-establish the important 
role played by the carriers as consumers of the products 
of American industry. 


More Money for Coal 


Fuel purchased by the railroads last year cost approxi- 
mately $230,000,000, including $188,687,000 for bitu- 
minous coal, $3,644,000 for anthracite coal, $41,000,000 





Table I—Railway Purchases Summarized—1926 to 1935 
(000 Omitted) 

















1926 1927 1928 129 1930 
| ee eee $473,354 $438,821 $384,608 $364,392 $306,500 
Forest products ... 186,291 175,729 160,794 134,600 
Iron and steel ..... 507,302 432,604 397,544 ),700 
Miscellaneous ..... 392,085 348,774 328,395 369,752 67,700 

Grand total ..... $1,559,032 $1,395,928 $1,271,341 $1,329,535 $1,038,500 
Per cent of op. rev. 24.4 22.8 20.8 21.8 0.2 

1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 
Re ne $244,500 $178,250 $179,150 $220,000 $239,213 
Forest products ... 76,250 52,200 41,185 78,300 61,192 
Tron and steel...... 202,100 100,550 112,685 193,105 169,925 
Miscellaneous ..... . 172,150 114,000 124,730 133,595 142,247 

Grand total...... $695,000 $445,000 $457,750 $625,000 $612,577 
Per cent of op. rev. 16.8 14.1 14.6 18.4 17.1 





* 1926 to 1933 Class I roads, 1934-1935 all roads. 





for fuel oil, and $3,402,000 for gasoline. While com- 
parisons with the previous year may not be exact in all 
instances because of the less complete data available in 
1934 for determining the expenditures for some classes 
of materials, the corresponding outlays for fuel in that 
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A Comparison of the Purchases of Fuel and Supplies Made by 


year, as reported by Railway Age, were: $178,700,000 
for bituminous coal, $3,200,000 for anthracite coal, 
$34,600,000 for fuel oil, and $2,600,000 for gasoline. 

Expenditures for forest products in 1935 totaled $61,- 
192,000, as compared with $78,300,000 in 1934; this 
total including an expenditure of $36,131,000 for cross 
ties, as compared with $39,700,000 in 1934; $4,181,000 
for bridge ties, as compared with $4,050,000 in 1934; 
and $19,031,000 for timber and lumber, as compared 
with $32,650,000 in 1934. 

Iron and steel purchases totaled approximately $169,- 
925,000, as compared with $193,105,000 in 1934. The 
total includes $21,346,000 for delivered rail, as com- 


















Railroads in 1935 with Their Corresponding Purchases in 1934 


pared with $33,200,000 in 1934; $5,555,000 for frogs, 
switches and crossings, as compared with $7,000,000 the 
previous year ; $19,815,000 for track fastenings, as com- 
pared with $25,400,000 in 1934; and $5,146,000 for 
track and roadway tools, as: compared with $5,400,000 
in 1934. Purchases of iron and steel commodities also 
included approximately $18,614,000 for wheels, tires and 
axles for locomotives and cars, as compared with $17,- 
600,000 the previous year ; $12,686,000 for bar iron and 
steel, as compared with $11,650,000 in 1934; $7,400,000 
for car and locomotive forgings; $3,910,000 for boiler 
tubes and flues; $6,823,000 for machine bolts, washers, 
etc.; $24,789,000 for locomotive and car castings; $5,- 
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Chart Showing the Proportions in which the Purchases of Each Railroad were Divided in 1935 
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Chart Showing How the Fuel and Supplies Purchased by Various Railroads in 1935 Compared to Their Operating Revenues 
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257,000 for air brake materials ; and $3,063,000 for locomotive appliances. 

The railroads also purchased approximately $14,840,000 of lubricating 
and illuminating oils and similar products in 1935; approximately $16,- 
650,000 of journal bearings and other non-ferrous metals ; $11,325,000 of 
electrical materials; $12,757,000 of stationery and printing; $13,097,000 
of commissary supplies ; $21,653,000 of glass, paint supplies and various 
chemicals; and $7,170,000 of train and station supplies. 

Based on details reported by the majority of the Class I railroads, 
there were approximately 84,315,000 tons of bituminous coal purchased 
by the railroads in 1935; approximately 1,815,000 tons of anthracite coal ; 
2,158,266,000 gal. of fuel oil; and 4,420,000 gal. of gasoline. Purchases 
also included approximately 43,323,000 cross ties; approximately 75,000,- 
000 ft. BM of timber and lumber, including switch ties; approximately 
595,000 tons of steel rails; 705,000 bbl. of cement; and 14,195,000 cu. yd. 
of ballast. 


Many Roads Buy More 


Principally because of increased costs, most of the roads had larger 
fuel bills in 1935 than in 1934. At the same time, 40 of 82 Class I roads 
had ‘increased expenditures for ties, rail and miscellaneous materials in 
the aggregate than in the previous year, although their combined increase 
was not large enough to offset reductions on the other 42 roads. Re- 
ductions amounted to $2,500,000 on the B. & O.; $3,016,000 on the Boston 
& Maine; $2,856,000 on the Erie ; $2,373,000 on the Great Northern; 4/’,,- 
749,000 on the Illinois Central; $3,247,000 on the Missouri Pacific; $2,- 
140,000 on the N. Y., N. H. & H.; $4,053,000 on the Northern Pacific; 
$12,251,000 on the Pennsylvania lines; and $2,200,000 on the Southern 
Pacific lines. In contrast, there were increases in purchases from manu- 
facturers amounting to approximately $3,709,000, or 28 per cent, on the 
A. T. & S. F.; $1,215,000, or 12 per cent, on the C. B. & O.; $2,129,000, 
or 19 per cent, on the C. M. St. P. & P.; $1,631,000, or 25 per cent, on 
the L. & N.; $4,967,000, or 34 per cent, on the Union Pacific ; $663,000 or 
38 per cent, on the Western Pacific and $602,000, or 34 per cent, on the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie. 


Purchases Larger in West 


Purchases by the railroads in the Central Western region in 1935, 
amounting to $126,446,000 and including $49,823,000 for fuel, $11,429,- 
000 for forest products, $34,745,000 for iron and steel products, and $30,- 
447,000 for miscellaneous supplies, were both larger in the aggregate 
and in proportion to total operating revenues than in any other region. 
The sum was smallest in the New England region and bore t‘ie smallest 
relation to operating revenues in the Central Eastern region. The com- 
bined purchases in the western district, amounting to approximately 
$252,000,000, comprised 57 per cent of the total purchases of all Class I 
roads, 10 per cent greater than the purchases of Class I roads in the 
eastern district, and more than double the purchases by the Class-T roads 
in the southern district. Iron and steel purchases by Class I roads in 
the western district were 15 per cent larger than those in the eastern 
district and over double those in the southern district, and purchases of 
forest products in the western district, amounting to approximately $28,- 
000,000, are contrasted with approximately $17,000,000 spent by roads in 
the New England district and $13,000,000 by roads in the southern dis- 
trict. The extent to which freight charges affect these comparisons has not 
been determined. The supply bill of the Class I roads was 16.7 per cent of 
operating revenues in the New England region; 16.9 per cent in the Great 
Lakes region ; 13.0 per cent in the Central Eastern region; 13.0 per cent in 
the Pocahontas region ; 18.2 per cent in the Southern region; 19.4 per cent 
in the Northwestern region; 21.9 per cent in the Central Western region ; 
and 18.0 per cent in the Southwestern region. 


Short Line Buying 


That the short lines and switching and terminal companies are no 
inconsiderable factors in the material market is also shown by the sum- 
maries compiled by the Railway Age. Based on more or less detailed 


reports from more than 100 companies, the Class I switching and terminal 
companies and the Class II and Class III railroads whose figures are not 
combined with the trunk lines are estimated to have spent $19,450,000 
for materials and supplies from commercial firms in 1935, consisting 0! 
$6,812,000 for fuel, $3,155,000 for forest products, chiefly cross ties, and 
They bought almost $1,000,000 


$4,774,000 for iron and steel products. 
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Table |1i—Supplies Purchased from Manufacturers, 


1935 


$3,183,420 


123,537 


17,048,973 


273,707 
426,426 
4,458,686 
274,096 


11,843,207 


827,695 
1,367,524 
3,409,741 

81,003 
2,159,445 
1,872,266 

913,036 
9,102,304 
1,559,420 

431,331 


10,859,060 
11,652,781 


1,774,796 
653,123 
7 069,439 
1,617,903 
541,315 
462,077 
545,050 
140,443 
3,066,371 
5,078,518 
2,949,925 
105,413 
124,216 
719,701 
944,119 
1,200,772 
6,959,098 
854,464 
58,459 
342,877 
199,239 
6,332,696 
302,268 
785,095 


10,656,660 


1,035,192 


materials. 
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Per Per 
In- Cent Cent of 

crease In- Oper. 

Over crease Rev. 

1934 1934 1935 1935 
$3,154,394 $29,026 0.9 22.8 
140,262 —16,725 -11.9 ... 
13,339,010 3,709,963 27.8 12.6 
294,466 —20,759 -7.1 9.3 
542,698 -—116,272 -21.4 13.4 
5,240,925 —782,239 -14.9 11.4 
270,744 3,002 12 14.1 
14,378,794 -2,535, "587 -17.6 8.3 
796,169 31,526 4.0 13.6 
No report 14.0 

6,426,401 -3,016,660 -46.9 7.8 
85,922 —-4,919 -5.7 7.1 
1,881,932 277,513 14.7 14.9 
1,641,170 231,096 14.1 6.4 
588,238 324,798 55.2 16.8 
No report 8.0 

1,434,382 125,038 8.7 11.6 
376,985 54,346 14.4 13.3 
10,652,122 206,938 1.9 14.0 
10,437,224 1,215,557 11.6 14.0 
1,794,354 —19,558 -1.1 11.8 
686,493 —33,370 -4.9 7.9 
6,871,197 198,242 2.9 10.5 
1,525,574 92,329 6.1 10.5 
596,911 —55,596 -9.3 10.2 
No report 7.4 

No report 10.0 

145,265 —4,822 -3.3 14.2 
3,270,499 —204,128 -6.3 13.4 
5,061,614 16,904 0.3 11.3 
No report 14.2 

No report 16.1 

No report 3.5 

545,359 174,342 32.1 8.9 
992,176 —48,057 -4.5 8.2 
832,025 368,747 45.0 17.0 
9,815,888 -2,856,790 -29.3 8&8 
725,354 129,110 17.2 11.1 
91,461 —33,002 -36.2 8.7 
462,575 —119,698 —24.5 10.7 
188,393 10,846 55 16.3 
8,706,605 373,909 -27.5 7.8 
187,742 114,526 62.2 21.4 
941,765 —156,670 -16.8 12.7 
18,406,510 -7,749,850 -42.5 11.0 
986,087 49,105 5.0 10.4 


Fuel excluded. 
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1935 and 1934* 


Table 1V—Purchases by Class Il and 111 Roads 1935 


Fuel 

Akron & Barberton Belt.............. $17,280 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown......... 95,313 
PS SS ee ar err ee 105,770 
Apalachicola Northern ............... 15,372 
Atlanta & St. Andrews Bay.......... 38,209 
pe eer 1,614 
ee ree 1,017 
Belfast & Moosehead Lake............ 17,615 
Bie Creek & Telocaset...........scccccses 2,000 
Tema & Gar. osc cic kck ciccccces 8,918 
Birmingham Southern ............... 41,852 
ee ere 380 
sare OS cere Sricuuadiierelers 2,230 
Brooklyn Eastern Dist. Term’l........ 37,140 
Bamalo Creek & Gatley... os .ccssees 6,900 
oO ae ere 57,000 
I aroha cist AS dalek ons Win kc a abc L372 
rere 23,111 
Chego., Spatd. & St.. Lowis............ 15,328 
Chicago, W. Pullman & Sou.......... 42,883 
Columbia, Newberry & Laurens....... 28,180 
Cowlitz, Chehalis & Cascade.......... 3,023 
ES EOS eae ree 23,982 
eer re 39,332 
Damsvime G Mt. MRGtrie... ccc cccceccs 3,450 
Dardanelle & Russellville............. 2,910 
Davenport, TR, WP OME cicesjoeae 1,574 
pee ae ere 121,899 
East Erie + Bech diahiarewataveiareerere 1,714 
[eee ke eee 1,449 
Eastland, Wich. Fails Sa 1,433 
Escanaba & Lake Superior............ 17,851 
Galveston, Houston & Henderson...... 26,094 
eee eee eee 13,962 
Caren City WRG soc iciciiccccseeses 1,534 
Genesee & Wynne. 2.06.2. cccccvces 9,298 
oO gO ae errr rrr ree 25,535 
Ce er NIE oe ccces we demas darease 3,821 
ee eer 1,400 
[EE ae re ree 3,024 
errr tree 39,914 
PRY TERI Score: a incase binder a ave arate 3,685 
OS a ee ee 40,230 
Kansas City Connecting So Ree asics 2,080 
[eS a 138,857 
cad Ree Sa cakate Saree wie 5,00 
eo 2. See ee 297,171 

Ry. ee ren eer ret 14,088 
Ligonier Valley ...........seeesesees 4,809 
Le Mb ierqurcisvalalwa mares tadursrevereaie-ae 17,440 
rain & Southern...........+-se0ee- 1,666 
Ps Angeles —_— Sharpe ninesare la ierie yess 8,593 
Atk. & SS a ere 43,422 
a & Wadley SNS = ap eeearer 1,729 
Macon, Dublin & Savannah ota 26,538 
fanistee & Northeastern............. 13,224 
fanitou & Pikes Peak.......ccsscves 3,151 
fanufacturers Railway ........sese0: 21.747 


Miscel. 
$22,248 


3,860 
32,776 


Total 


$39,528 
664,945 


54,523 








Per Pe 
In Cent Cent of 
crease in Ope 
Over crease Rev 
1935 1934 1934 1935 1935 
Lake Super. & Ishpeming $253,416 $157,515 $95,901 61.0 
Lehigh & New England. 241,510 488,668 —247,158 —50.5 
Lehigh Valley ........ 4,176,695 5,074,301 —897.606 -17.8 1 
Louisiana & Arkansas... 890,869 1,079,665 —188,796 —17.5 g 
Louisville & Nashville... 8,009,534 6,378,350 1,631,184 25.5 { 
Maine Central ...0<2. 1,116,216 1,600,974 —484,758 —30.0 
M. St. P. & S. S. M... 2,391,213 2,515,596 —124,383 -—4.5 
a ae oe oD eee 210,682 161,821 48,861 30.0 g 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas. 2,267,012 3,099,511 —832,499 —26.7 8.3 
Missouri Pacific ...... 14,828,298 18,075,493 -3,247,195 -17.7 15.4 
Mobile & Ohio......... 1,287,748 1,069,425 218,323 20.0 14.5 
Monongahela .......... 209,747 255,870 —46,123 —18.5 5.5 
EE, i cacgiatcoaseless savers 208,812) 267,848 —59,036 —22.0 10.5 
a Se a Se ee 1,482,538 1,763,288 —280,750 -—15.7 12.0 
Nevada Northern ..... 76,936 51,230 25,7066 49.5 18 
New York Central..... 32,869,083 31,913,108 955,975 3.0 10.0 
my. vs & & Be 4%, 2,298, 579 No report 6 
Ms Res: hs, eee oe 6,286,079 8,426,479 -2,140,400 —25.2 8.5 
eS ao eS eee 457,160 No report 5 
Norfolk & Western..... 10,098,833 No report 1 
Norfolk Southern ..... 716,755 758,748 —41,993 5.5 15.5 
Northern Pacific ...... 6,455,335 10,509,270 —4,053,935 —38.5 
Northwestern Pacific ... 201,211 263,292 —62,081 —23.5 6. 
ra, bh, S. S. Lines * 360,053 38,611,588 -12,251,535 -31.7 6 
Pere Marquette ....... 2,664,398 No report 9, 
Pitts. & Shawmut...... 104,077 80,224 23,853 29.5 18 
Petts. @ W.. Vasecsicdisax 258,061 235,364 22,697 10.0 8 
Pitts.. Shawmut & Nor. 96,691 163,140 —66,449 -—40.5 10.7 
Reading Serenata Coles eyes 3,047,599 3,874,714 —827,115 -21.0 6.0 
F. Seino lk cachet elie 921,707 857,334 64,373 7.5 14.1 
Si. L.- A eee 6,574,184 6,885,056 —310,872 4.5 15.¢ 
st: &. pO 1,378,642 1,001,202 377,440 38.0 8.8 
San Diego & Ariz. East. 96,713 75,362 21,351 28.0 22.4 
Seaboard Air Line..... 4,864,478 6,334,331 -1,469,853 -23.5 14.3 
SHAME! co a cis wioec ancients 11,566,072 10,682,979 883,093 9.0 10.8 
Southern Pac.-Pac. Sys. 10, 692 ‘021 72. 297. 498 -1,605,477 —13.5 9.4 
—— Pac.-T. & N.O. 2°823, 299 3,449,879 —626,580 —17.5 8.1 
Ss. a en 56,487 528,816 27,671 5.0 9.1 
Suc Centrall....:6ci 319,113 287,543 31,570 11.2 14.1 
Texas & Pacific........ 3,090,844 2,658,627 432,217 16.2 13.1 
Union Pacific ........ 19,486,724 14,519,006 4,967,718 34.5 14.7 
RINNE © cuinle-siccwiuww sis wrwras 102,514 70,743 31,771 45.0 19.7 
WBE  .ciwoiss.sisre5 0" 1,388,790 1,084,950 303,840 28.0 8.8 
MRE Gaatviecotnsiowen 4,285,242 4,807,806 —522,564 -11.0 10 
As «§=<AtROS. ccc cesses 402,144 282,357 119.7 87 42.5 10. 
Western Maryland ..... 2,000,697 ~ 2,408,196 —407,499 -17.0 13 
Western Pacific ....... 2,405,108 1,742,100 663,008 38.0 18.¢ 
Wheeling & Lake Erie.. 2,402,218 1,799,480 602,738 33.5 17.' 
Wichita Falls & Sou.... 35,145 No report 
Fuel Miscel Total 
Maryland & Pennsylvania............. $38,100 $43,205 $81,305 
ee err 561 1,296 1,857 
Midland Continental ..oocciviec:cicccgsiecc 5,176 17.362 22,538 
pee | 67,596 55,439 123,035 
Minneapolis, Northfield & Sou......... 69,341 68,957 138,298 
Min., Red Lake & Manitoba.......... 4,024 2,073 6,097 
WAIDNER, WHRSEORI 55 ,0.6.5:5.6.0:01019-4'5,6'0 04 4.458 20,762 25,220 
ee ea ore 12,000 31,000 43,000 
Montana, Wyoming & Southern....... 4,082 28,549 32,631 
TRON. SONNE orn cic asarsieics beara vanes 4,000 4,000 8,000 
Nevade Copper Bele. .c..'.ccicaseasiees 1,712 682 2.394 
New Jersey. Tad. & Ti... .ccckcccss 8,669 1,005 9.674 
Norfolk & Portsmouth Belt........... 104,739 54,711 159,450 
i ee 2” eee 3,645 24,902 28,547 
Northampton & Bath..............0. 3,048 20,054 23,102 
Okolona, Houston & Calhoun City. 5,867 1,217 7,084 
Ouachita & North Western........... 4,278 11,775 16,053 
oo ee Ee ee 14,156 22.557 36,713 
peste: & Pete Unions <...6cisiccasces 121,481 234,996 356,477 
IN iro ss. .8 sara ara eYorcts Ns Ss orawin. a Sblsieis 3,348 3,105 6,453 
WS Sos oe nintion cea awneaaers 14,724 34,540 49,264 
OQuanah, Acme & Pacific............. 43,382 39,229 82,611 
EE EN oso ateracig:s eicelatelane enarnaie:s 7,017 19,265 26,282 
oS eres eee 85,482 46,812 132,294 
Rockdale, Sandow & Sou............. 1,387 1,794 3,181 
a ern rree 17,209 snakes 17,209 
St, Cire Oe BMGS nk o:. ciccwccees 5,405 13,240 18,645 
SC OER, Re NOS oacceiscccwig ec wrecweve 2,554 11,028 13,582 
eS SS oy re ee 632 Leo: 2,355 
SO, PRIINE Sipa tes aiiso-sictoraies die a felsioveia ee 21,650 10,459 32,109 
oS ag er reer 16,660 34,628 51,288 
Siow: City Terminal. «..6cccscccecceses 13,166 4,611 17,777 
South Omaha. Terminal. ....j..000.0c0cecce 30,282 12,427 42,709 
Susquehanna & New York............ 22,395 20,811 43,206 
CS eee 3,100 324 3,424 
I airrratcard occ artisan wren ma ieie ieee 14,986 44,092 59,078 
Term’! RR Ass’n of St. Louis 567,341 592.848 1,160,189 
bo ek ee ee 85,252 51,511 136,763 
Tonopah & Goldfield ....cscccccsccse 16,283 50,460 66,743 
Tonopah & Tidewater..........cceece 7,827 28,601 36,428 
eS een er ere 1,892 2,491 4,383 
ES Ree ee hi nee 20,334 22,418 42,752 
Union Term’l—Dallas, Tex............ 14,416 15,071 29,487 
Union Term’l—St. Joseph, a ors 5,379 5,379 
TE ME Siig oe nsa 5.6 sicinveiere'b Sinsae'e 584 2,836 3,420 
Verde Tur.nel & MS oc a acccatnenwns 18,372 29,922 48,294 
Virginia cn | ee 1,513 1,992 3,505 
Warren & Saline River............... 7,551 3,150 10,701 
LL eS OO een 21,709 30,681 52,390 
Wichita Northwestern ............... 4,179 5,578 9,757 
Williamsport & North Branch......... 7,392 3,827 11,219 
Winchester & Wardensville........... 4,451 10,652 15,103 
Winston-Salem Southbound........... 20,334 34,196 54,530 
, OE eee 3,683 343 4,994 
Wrightsville & Tennille............... 20,813 18,512 39,325 
NE cater wage oon hahiknesaawe 3,150,353 5,562,536 8,712,889 
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of steel rails ; approximately $725,000 of wheels, axles and 
tires ; approximately $780,000 of track materials ; $250,- 
000 of signal, interlocking, telephone and telegraph ma- 
terials; $735,000 of machinery and repair parts; $135,- 
000 of locomotive appliances; $600,000 of lubricating 
and illuminating oils; and $367,000 of non-ferrous ma- 
terials. Although the ratio of the purchases made by 
these roads to their operating revenues varied widely, 
it appears in general that the average division of the 
revenue dollar spent by the short lines for materials is 
larger than is the average on the trunk lines. 

The trend of railway buying was upward from Jan- 
uary, 1935, to March and then downward through Sep- 
tember, since which the rate of buying has again been 
on the increase. While the total volume per month 
during 1935, measured by the value of fuel and supplies, 
failed to reach the sums expended in the summer months 
of 1934 when purchases with PWA funds were heaviest, 
the total for fuel and supplies in December, based on 
reports received by the Railway Age from co-operating 
railroads, was approximately $50,750,000, as compared 
with $50,500,000 in October, $45,000,000 in September, 
and $40,000,000 in December, 1934. This total was sub- 
stantially exceeded in January of this year when the 
aggregate value of fuel and supplies received by the 
railroads amounted to approximately $56,500,000. This 
was an increase of approximately $15,000,000. or 25 
per cent over the corresponding purchases in January, 
1935; about 65 per cent above January, 1933; and 17 
per cent above January, 1932; and with the exception 
of the PWA months in 1934, reflected the largest vol- 
ume of railway buying in any month since September, 
1931. 


Freight Car Loading 


EVENUE freight car loading in the week ended 
R March 21 totaled 566,808 cars, a decrease of 50,054 

cars as compared with the total for the week before 
and a decrease of 40,370 cars as compared with the cor- 
responding week of last year. This is the first week this 
year to show a decrease under the corresponding week of 
last year, the effect in part of reduced loading because of 
flood conditions in eastern territory, and also of the 
seasonal reduction in coal loading, which was 56,465 
cars less than that for last year. Loading of all classes 
of freight except coal and merchandise showed increases 
as compared with last year. The summary, as compiled 
by the Car Service Division of the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For Week Ended Saturday, March 21 











Districts 1936 1935 1934 
NE aa) a) Ba chasdors es ia A cine kina pea delle SG 126,348 137,995 142,582 
I ao eri nie, a's a en Waa sa avn ave 89,022 124,453 121,628 
NN a ae @ Wr diceerree ae ee eee oe here 39,987 49,905 47,371 
dd cain Ste od a mg ao ewne eee es 93,153 98,098 95,957 
SoS Sasha’ cong hai ale deen 74,846 66,749 69,042 
EN So a eae bw dine we ewe icese 92,476 83,733 84,074 
nO re re 50,976 46,245 49,382 
Total Western Districts................ 218,298 196,727 202,498 
eC ee ee err rr ee 566,808 607,178 610,036 

Commodities 
Grain and Grain Products.............. 32,368 25,859 29,884 
OS Pee ae eee 12,183 10,682 13,643 
EOE As Se ean re aren narra 83,103 139,568 134,854 
[17 SEEPS RS rea Beene bree epee arte 5,826 5,654 7,394 
OO el) en ee 30,403 26,047 24,875 
iin ne bh ce Vow daew na eenaweabiats 5,889 4,647 4,378 
rr reer 147,939 160,471 166,598 
DS cet bins se dncectebeweces 249,097 234,250 228,410 
RE - cu el wauiieh oa eue kRae een nee 566,808 607,178 610.036 
SN aera als swndtne a twlew Caa cc eeN 616,862 597,431 627,549 
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1936 1935 1934 

NY a ah a alg eaters ai aals 634,828 587,190 614,120 

Of eeesenenaeneenheian: 673,123 604,331 605,717 

Ce ee ee eee 586,712 553,165 574,908 

Cumulative Total, 12 Weeks......... 7,306,727 6.888,398 6,954,978 
Car Loading in Canada 


Car loadings in Canada for the week ended March 21 
totaled 44,069, or 271 above the total of 43,798 for the 
corresponding week last year, according to the compila- 
tion of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Total 
Cars 


Total Cars 
Rec’d from 


, ' Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada: 
ae Re ee ee 44,069 22,263 
I MI 5 oe a6 ace pl cctsei savas Greenlee bios 43,823 23,469 
ER See ree ee eee 45,410 24,900 
NA i a i a Fe av ccd dheuliene Sa vise Kuen 43,798 23,753 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
NN Nr lard acs aisle Baie Cae crea Roin 500,219 270,230 
OS Oe a ne ee eee 512,130 272,219 
a ee er 491,640 273,493 


Lock- Tite Mohair 


LINE of mohair velvet upholstery fabrics for use 


Velvet Upholstery Fabrics 
in railway coaches and other transportation equip- 


# \ iment has been developed by the Collins & Aikman 
Corporation, New York. These fabrics possess unusual 
qualities because of the special type of construction em- 


(Continued on page 586) 





Chevron Motif in Three Shades of the Color Selected—The Velvet 
Photographed Is Peacock Blue 
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HE fastest speeds ever attained on rails with stand- 
| ard railway equipment have been achieved by Amer- 
ican trains. The world’s record of 127.2 m.p.h. was 
made by a Pennsylvania train traveling between New 
York and Chicago in 1905. This speed compares with 
records of 119 m.p.h. in Germany, 115.6 m.p.h. in France 


The Pennsylvania Special’s Record of 1905 Still Stands 


American Trains Hold Wor 


Speed Records 


Maximum of 127.2 m.p.h. made by a Pennsylvania 


train in 1905 still stands unbeaten 





for speed. A detailed study of the more important reg- 
ularly scheduled fast trains of America, England, Ger- 
many and France will appear in a later issue of the 
Railway Age. 

The setting up of speed records by 
operating on special schedules is not a recent develop- 


trains 


and 112 m.p.h. in England. Even more important than ment. As early as 1892, a Central of New Jersey train 


this accomplishment of American railroads in maximum 
speeds are the performances of their daily scheduled 
trains which likewise surpass those of foreign railroads 











Date 


1932 


June 12, 1905 

Sept. 27, 1903 
x—Oct. 23, 1935 
a—Oct. 22-25, 1934 
q—June, 1935 

June 12, 1935 


4 
— 23, 1935 


Mey, 1893 
oda 26, 1934 
Sept. 27, 1935 
s—May 15, 1935 
w—Sept. 9-12, 1935 
1934 


p—Apr. 29, 1935 
Apr. 25, 1935 
ar. 1, 1901 
W—Sept. 9-12, 1935 
May 9, 18 
e—May 26, 1934 
j—May 5, 1935 
May 19, 1893 
poe 18, 1892 
934 


Mas 9, 1884 
1842 


{ On another tri 


The World’s Fastest Runs 


Note:—Runs prefixed with small letters are portions of run labeled with capital letter 


Railroad 


German State 


Penna. 
Penna. 
2, 
German State 
L. M. (France) 
b : R. 
Cc. B. & &. 
-e. 


L. 

c.. mm. St 

A... T.. & S. 

French Mi Rys. 
nm. &@ 8. 


a W. 

& Ww: — 
C. - me. RR. 
& O. 

N. P (Eng.) 
cc ae oe 
of N. i. 

L. sw (France) 
W. (England) 


emis 


onnwoZroz>nozs 
vet 


* Light weight Diesel or Diesel electric trains, 
the engineman reported the ‘ 
they were not inclu ed in the tabulation. 


& Q. 
N. “. (op) 
P. & P. 


Train 


Propeller-driven motor coach 
(not standard equipment) 

Special (now Broadway Limited) 

General Managers Special 

Mark Twain* 

M-10001* 

3 Cyl. steam locomotive 

Bugatti* 


Hiawatha . : 
Diesel electric locomotive special 


*400” covered 4 mi. in 2 min. for an 
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average of 120 m.p.h. 


Between 


LESS THAN 25 CONSECUTIVE MILES 


ee) 
Elida, Ohio—AY Tower.... 
Hanna—Wanatah ......... 
BRCSE SOEODE  ciecccccecsccs 
DR —— POE occ cc siecsoccsee 
Berlin—Hamburg ......... 
Connerre—le Mans ........ 
Egg Harbor—Brigantine Jct. 
PO. 


Buffalo—Rochester ........ 
Oe ee 
I 5 aaa asarerssateak a's so 
ae ee eae ee 
Chicago—Los Angeles ..... 
Montereau — Fontainebleu. 
S. Randolph—S. Beaver Dam 
M. P. 69—M. P. 74...... 
eS 
MSEUPRORWINE. gcse waicanicedawe-s 
VUMA—SCOTAM. <..0<00600 
London—New Castle ...... 


Looneyville—Grimesville 

ee ree 
Montereau — Fontainebleu. 
New York Div.—M. P. 48. 
London—Slough .......... 


nh 


— 
COP DOH Url 


but since the figures 


established a world’s record for speed when it covered 
one mile in 37 seconds, or at the rate of 97.3 m.p.h. 
The record in England, according to the best data avail- 


Aver- 


age 


. m.p.h, 


iff ed, 
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The World’s Fastest Runs—Continued 
NotEe:—Runs prefixed with small letters are portions of run labeled with capital letter. Aver- 
; Distance Time age 
Date Railroad Train Between Miles Hr. Min. Sec. m.p.h. 
25—89 CONSECUTIVE MILES 
a—Oct. 22-25, 1934 U. P. ; M-10001* Cozad—Elm Creek ........ 33.6 .. 18 40 108 
Sept. 27, 1935 L. & N. E. (England) Siver of nile i ee ee ee 25 « 26 SF 407-5 J- 
a—Oct. 22-25, 1934 3 M-1 Gothenburg—Kearney ..... 60 ce Se os SES 
e—May 26, 1934 C. B. & Q. Zegher* CE sg vncaeweessc ss 39.92 .. 25 10 95.2 
u—July 20, 1934 C. wm. St. PB. & P. Milwaukee Express Russell—Lake ............ 31 + ae oa Se 
u—July 20, 1934 C. M. St. P. & P. Milwaukee Express Mayfair—Lake ......c.ssec0 69.9 + 46 %2 91.1 4 
d—Oct. 16-17, 1935 A. F. 2 S. F. Diesel electric locomotive special Coolidge—Sutton ........ <) ee «oe Oe Aen) ee " 
v—May 21, 1935 C. & W. **400” Kenosha—Deering ........ 48.1 cw Geos 90.2 
June 6, 1932 G. W. Ni eweland) Cheltenham Flyer Swindon—London ......... 77.3 > 56 & 81:7 a- 
Apr. 21, 1897 ~~ = =©6)  lOU™U™U™”””C Cr rere dinates Alpine—Geneva Jct. ....... 44 a | ee 80 I. 
June 8, 1905 reer E. Tolleston—Donaldson ... 50 a ae 79 c 
: n—1905 Penna. Special 50 —— a 79 d 
May 14, 1905 eae. 60 tl ee eee eee ees Atlantic City—Camden .... 55.5 oo. SS 22 283 ; 
Sept. 14, 1931 G. W. (England) | ’ Cheitenham Fiyer Swindon—Paddington ..... 7 ee -  - aoe  ie  P i 
Apr. 21, 1895 oo Ee ee ee nee rea Camden—Atlantic City .... 58.3 oe 45 45 76.5 
aa ay 21, 1935 Cc. & N. W. **400"’ Milwaukee—Chicago ...... 85 1 ys 76.1 
U-ie7 20, 1034 C. M. St. P. & P. Milwaukee Express Chicago—Milwaukee ...... 85 1 7 3 F755 
27, 1933 ee eee ——i(is WWW RR S'RG DO Paris—Austerlitz— 
4 SS eee 74 S ws - 74 
Oct. 24, 1895 Sis ik j.- ~-Aiedmgwe@hewee dave Erie—-Buffalo ....... eee 86 1 10 46 72.9 a 
July 9, 1885 _ Ln Teer ee Alabama—Gen. Junction ... 36.3 .. 30 .. 72.6 = 
p—Apr. 29, 1935 m y NH. B.S B. Comet* Providence—Boston ....... 44 c<* ee Se ee 
Aug. °28, 1893 a Ge Se a oe aR re Seymour—North Tower . 42 <« 2 HB F769 d 
1932 L & HN. E. a eae Uowig vigadieetena oes Peterborough—Kings C ross. 74.25 1 4 23 69.2 
Aug. 8, 1886 | i Sg eel separa Mean Syracuse—Fairport ....... 70.25 1 1 20 68.7 
Mar. 23, 1933 Est ‘om Wigeaketakiedonwen Chaumont—Troyes ........ 60 o. Se we — ee 
1843 CS PR eee London—Didcot .......... 53 sn 67.6 c 
Jan. 21, 1896 en a ig ae eee aa WeGOR-SHOPS onc ce ccccces 76.8 1 12 30 63.6 
Aug. 30, 1888 ae ere ere ane York—New Castle ........ 80.5 >; we x. 61.9 
Apr. 22, 1882 wae” —6Ul—“i—OCC COP wr sommes Camden—Cape May ....... 81.5 1 23 30 58.6 
90—124 CONSECUTIVE MILES 
a—Oct. 22-25, 1934 am A M-10001* Gothenburg—Alda_ ........ 94 ~~ 38 97.2 
e—May 26, 1934 CG. = & & Zephyr* Otis—Trenton ............ 107.97 1 12 11° 89.8 a 
d—Oct. 16-17, 1935 AF & Ss. ¥. Diesel electric locomotive special Barton—lIngalls ........... 104.2 } i 86.8 = 
i—Dec. 4, 1935 Etat (France) Bugatti* Nancy—Strasbourg ....... 93.2 1 4 30 86.7 d- 
o—June 11, 1927 Penna. Lindbergh Special Baltimore—Philadelphia ... 96.1 ; ae as 78.9 
n—1905 Penna. Special 100 117 44 77.2 h- 
r—May 14, 1919 | ee eo No. 4 Millersburg—Nasby Tower. 111.31 om ss 76.8 
1904 G. W. (England) «-—-—w eee cece eeeeee London—Bristol ........-. 118 1 41 36 69.7 H 
Sept. 4, 1930 Est Fe: ee Cr Chalons—Vaires .......... 94 i : aaa 69.6 
July 9, 1899 Ok 9 a er eee arn Bath—East Buffalo ....... 104 1 30... @a 
t—Aug. 27, 1925 a eee ee —=C ca ae Granite City—Mattoon .... 115 ig .: 
I—Jan. 22, 1911 Penna. J. P. Morgan Special W. Philadelphia—New York 90.5 -_ — 67 
1880 i are  +=(é§= = aatpeara dud eeceniee London—Grantham ........ 105.5 1 35 i1 66.5 
May 7, 1896 ee ——i=*“é#* Figs 6s foc siprcgetr ek ncn St. Thomas—Ft. Erie...... 118.2 1 47 615 66.1 
Mar. 10, 1890 : : _ ea ne rent eee Philadelphia—Jersey City... 90 . 2S ss 63.5 = 
Aug., 1888 5 ee ne eres Preston—Carlisle ......... 90 1 30 60 &- 
T—Aug. 27, 1925 C. [eo  )60UC~C=«*CURC CLO Mattoon—St. Louis ....... 124 2 6 59 a- 
June 14, 1880 PO CCC i ie te 2a gc ge Philadelphia—Jersey City .. 90 I 33 58 d- 
125—149 CONSECUTIVE MILES 
a—Oct. 22-25, 1934 U.P. M-100001* North Platte—Alda ....... 129 a. ere 92.1 
e—May 26, 1934 Cc. B. & O. Zephyr* eS OS eee 129.57 1 27 20 89 
d—Oct. 16-17, 1935 ) a Se eA Diesel electric locomotive special Caddoa—Pierceville ....... 131.1 1 31 86.4 
Sept. 5, 1935 I: Sr ren ee are Paris—LeHavre_.......... 140.9 . & 3 Gee 
k—Oct. 24, 1905 ee ee ren Crestline—Ft. Wayne ..... 131.4 1 41 20 77.8 
s—May 15, 1935 Cw. mM P. & P. Hiawatha Milwaukee—New Lisbon ... 141 1 53 20 74.9 z 
Tuly 29, 1909 a a Century Toledo—Elkhart .......... 134 1 50 73.1 E- 
Jan. 28, 1935 Penna. 9-car electric Philadelphia—Washington . 134 i 50 73 G- 
Apr. 3, 1934 Midi (France) Sears a eraiiens Vierzon—Paris — Austerlitz 131 1 48 73 d- 
May 25, 1903 L. S. ee ti«Ct ns G'meemalar wid mee Toledo—Elkhart .......... 133.4 1 54 70.20 a- 
R—May 14, 1919 m. %. %. No. 4 Elkhart—Toledo .......... 133 1 54 70 
Sept. 24, 1895 oe eee a )0—é«~— Ce ES Albany—Syracuse ......... 147.84 2 10 68.2 c- 
May 19, 1893 . a A Se ee sere ery Syracuse—E. Buffalo ...... 146 2 21 62.1 
May 19, 1889 ee ee £#  weeeernme states Ft. Wayne—Chicago ...... 148.3 2 59 49.7 
150—199 CONSECUTIVE MILES 
1931 German State Propeller driven coach Hamburg—Berlin ......... 173 1 36 2 108.1 a- 
O—June 12, 1935 en wee @£&# + i ebemedvawesasse Berlin—Hamburg ......... 181 1 42 51 105.6 d- 
a—Oct. 22:25, 1934 1 ae A M-100001* Gothenburg—Duncan ...... 157 + a -:. 88 c- 
e—May 26, 1934 Cc. S & O. Zephyr* Otis—Cambridge .......... 154.88 1 45 44 87.9 
d—Oct. 16-17, 1935 A. FT. & &. F. Diesel electric locomotive special LaJunta—Mansfield ....... 159.1 . oe os 81.6 
Nov. 30, 1934 i a Ae swviuewebeaesssbe Kings Cross—Leeds ....... 185.8 2 31 56 73.4 a- 
Nov. 30, 1934 Ee 3 2 ee pseasdduosnwmasas Leeds—Kings Cross ....... 185.8 s 2 17 70.9 a- 
1904 A. aa LAER 172 2 27 26 70 D- 
m—June 12, 1935 W. (England) Normandie Special teers Sahat 7283 2 @1 .. 68.7 C- 
Oct. 25, 1931 st “ ” eee ee eee Par-lée-Duc—Paris ........ 158 Ss © .: 68.2 
P—Apr. 29, 1935 ie. ee H. & H. Comet* New Haven—Boston ...... 156.8 Ss Oe a 66.2 
Sept. 1932 L. M. & S. | re rrr Wilmslow—Euston ........ 177 2 43 23 65 
Apr. 23, 1899 = 8=3—””—”—~—~—”—~—~*C Clyde—Burlineton ........ 197.3 3 4 ; 64.3 
Apr., 1895 een, =§ = — tail aig gt ae dransaa alee Chicago—Galesburg ....... 163 2 45 59.3 
June 17, 1886 EC nt te pee Princeton—Burlington .... 170 2 58 57.3 
Oct. 16, 1891 a ee ere Bo eee 184 3 43 49.5 A 
200—249 CONSECUTIVE MILES ‘ 
i—Dec. 4, 1935 Etat (France) Bugatti* Paris—Nancy .....-ccccee 219.0 > 2) x; 87.6 
e—May 26, 1934 Cc. B. & Q. Zephyr* Otis—Kenesaw ............ 246.43 2 51 20 86.4 
a—Oct. 22-25, 1934 v. P. M-10001* Gothenburg—Lane_........ 232 fae 86.4 
d—Oct. 16-17, 1935 a oe eS Diesel electric locomotive special LaJunta—Dodege City ..... 202.4 2 32 79.9 
O—TJune 11, 1927 Penna. Lindbergh Special Washington—New York ... 224.3 ; $$ 2 Fes 
N—1905 Penna. Special 200 422 © 723 
Apr. 15, 1935 Midi (France) S ichckchntals ma weaawe Bordeaux—St. Pierre ...... 216 : a Zee 71 ~— 
1904 Mich. Central j= qj = cecccoce vamenans 225 3 2 -3! 7 
Apr. 27, 1904 eee peeees Niagara Falls—Windsor ... 225.7 2 28 «. 66S 
May 28, 1°33 Est (France) |= == = — cceccccccceces os INSMCHE—=F ELIS 2 vcccccocecs 219 3 15 67.4 =< 
Tune 9, 1904 ae, ee ein Plymouth—London ....... 246.8 3 46 10 65.30 
Sept. 5, 1901 Mich. Central «wwe eee s1ctcewe - Susp. Bridee—Windsor ... 229 3 40 62.5 
M—June 12, 1935 G. W. (England) Normandie Special Plymouth Docks—London . 226.77 3 38 62.4 ay 
Apr. 30, 1900 C22 &£&8= iii +aette ae earns . Burlington—Chicago ...... 205.8 ’ 60.8 WI] 
L—Jan. 22, 1911 Penna. J. P. Morgan Special Washington—New York ... 226.8 3 55 57.9 
Mar. 10, 1890 ee er ee Jersey City—Washington .. 226 A TH .. 52.6 ve 
250—299 CONSECUTIVE MILES ] a 
a—Oct. 22-25, 1934 Uv. P. M-10001* Kimball—Kearney ........ 256 2 53 .. S62 - 
e—May 26, 1934 S & 2s. Zephyr* Otis—Harvard ........... 276.71 3 17 8 84.3 AN 
d—Oct. 16-17, 1935 aS. S Se |F, Diesel electric locomotive special..LaJunta—Macksville ...... 263 > Oe se 29 
K—Oct. 24, 1905 WU tC apts acmacar’e Crestline—Clarke Junction . 257.4 3 27 20 74.5 5 
Mar. 5, 1935 ED ee rr ‘ Newcastle—London ....... 268 3 51 18 69.6 \] 
Oct. 9, 1932 Est (France) KMéteveerouekeuwens Belfort—Paris .....cccesccs 275 ae ee 67.1 * 
*Light weight Diesel or Diesel electric trains. ti 
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The World’s Fastest Runs—Continued 
NotEe:—Runs prefixed with small letters are portions of run labeled with capital letter. ‘e 
: Distance Time age 
Date Railroad Train Between Miles Hr. Min. Sec. m.p.h 
250—299 CONSECUTIVE MILES—Continued 
J—Mar. 5,. 1935 a oe Oe, 2 Chae Side corr ences London—Newcastle ....... 268 3 59 7 
May ? 1935 OS eee ee p St. Louis—Chicago ........ 284 4 54 
Aug. . 1897 See ks wees, weeeer aan nerens North Platte—Omaha ..... 291 5 35 
June 1y, 1903 LL. & NW. GEagaG) kia vitae ones London—Carlisle ......... 299.2 5 58 
300—399 CONSECUTIVE MILES 
Dec. 17, 1935 Etat (Ilrance) Bugatti* Strasbourg—Paris nereete uk 311.9 a 6S 88 
a—Oct. 22-25, 1934 i. 2 M-10001* Kimball— Chapman ........ 310 3. 33 87 
I—Dec. 4, 1935 Etat (France) Bugatti* Paris—Mulhouse ......... 384.0 4 22 30  8€ 
e—May 26, 1934 C8 & eS. Zephyr* Otis—Dorchester 329.31 3 54 84 
— 16-17, 19%5 ie Es ae Te Diesel electric locomotive special LaJ unta—Solvay 329.4 4 17 76. 
934 P. L. M. (France) Automotrice Bugatti* ey ee | 318.1 4 33 9.9 
July 4,. 3935 German State _ Flying Cologner* Cologne—Berlin .......... 355 5 9 8 
Aug. 21, 1895 i a Coe 8 = —=»—sCOD»s aT R Oa O London—Edinburgh ....... 392.5 6 19 62.1 
Apr. 8, 1927 | i eer Miama—St. Augustine .... 310 5 (8 é 
Aug. 31, 1888 = BK Goa Sree sraice scene London—Edinburgh ....... 392.5 7 26 
400—499 CONSECUTIVE MILES 
a—Oct. 22-25, 1934 wo. 2. M-10001* Kimball—Lane ........... 428 4 59 
e—May 26, 1934 c. 3. & @&. Zephyr* Xenia-—Ashland .......... 402.05 4 54 
Apr. 6, 1935 Cc. B. & Twin Zephyr* Chicago—St. Paul ........ 431 5 33 77.7 
d—Oct. 16-17, 1935 a Ti 2 S. F. Diesel electric locomotive special LaJunta—Emporia ........ 428.5 5 45 7 
July 30, 1934 . 3A & Zephyr* Chicago—St. Paul ........ 431 6 4 
Sept. 11, 1895 oe Se re rer ey rr New York—E. Buffalo .... 436.32 6 51 ¢ ¢ 
Sept. 14, 1891 : > a OS Sn er ny eer New York—E. Buffalo .... 43632 7 19 1 
c—July 9-11, 1905 A. T. & BS. &. Scott Special Kansas City—Chicago ..... 451.1 8 4 
July 18, 1932 lL. me. & Sy (England) a ne opt ee Reon London—Edinburgh ....... 400 7 3 7 
July 10, 1888 a ee er ere London—Edinburgh ....... 400 7 6§2 
June 22, 1891 a Soe SS I re rc eee New York—Buffalo ....... 439.52 8 58 { 
Apr. 8, 1889 a EE te eee Chicago—Council Bluffs ... 490 12 30 
500—699 CONSECUTIVE MILES 
a—Oct. 22-25, 1934 Ris ee M-10001* Cheyenne—Tower B, Omaha 507 6 84.5 
e—May 26, 1934 c. BE. & @ Zephyr* Otis—Osceola .....cccccces 532.64 6 32 35 81.4 
d—Oct. 16-17, 1935 A. Tt. & . w Diesel electric locomotive special Trinidad—Olivet .......... 536.5 7 34 70.! 
June 13, 1905 i ae a es 060—~—~—~—:C Re OS Chicago—Buffalo ......... 525 7 33 
h—Jan. 25, 1928 c ©. £2... Se &. A. H. Harris Special Granite City—Berea ...... 514.7 7 5] 0 f 
Oct. 24. 1895 BeBe Ss. £4} 4 “teenrmencscaievine , Chicago—Buffalo .......... 510.1 8 1 7 
H—Jan. 25, 1928 c. &. €. z st. L. A. H. Harris Special St. Louis—Cleveland ...... 536.1 8 29 
Aug. 21, 1895 L. M. & S. (England) ery roe London—Aberdeen ........ 540 8 55 60.¢ 
Jan. 2, 1899 Cc. Bs. & O puis Stet wawalaes Omaha—Chicago .......... 500.2 8 43 : 57.4 
Nov. 29, 1897 Mee ia Cheyenne—Council Bluffs .. 519.0 9 19 55.7 
May 26, 1889 ee. Cae 8 se eereb mace swcias S. Bridge—Chicago ....... 511 Mm 4 Cg, 43.7 
700—999 CONSECUTIVE MILES 
e—May 26, 1934 Cc. B. & Q. Zephyr* Otis—Chicago ............ 890.57. 11 17 78.9 
g—July 21-22, 1935 U. 2. Streamliner—City of Portland Bittercreek—Fremont ...... 717 9 31 ; 75.3 
a—Oct. 22-25, 1934 U. P., C.& N. W. M-10001* Cheyenne—Norway ....... 769 7 423 x. 72.9 
d—Oct. 16-17, 1935 A. ke eSB Diesel electric locomotive special Trinidad—Shopton ........ 838.9 12 8 ( 
June, 1905 kL. oe & MM. S.-M. F.C. t96e 06S essi9100.85:0 i Chicago—New York ....... 960 mS 56 .. 663 
Mar. 28, 1909 Bs ee ee F. A. Vanderlip Special New York—Chicago ...... 959 ‘.“ se) .. 58.1 
Dec. 21, 1900 c. ae ae ec cc Cl Re we eeN Ss Omaha—Billings .......... 892.6 16 23 54.5 
1905 a ee ee ee Se ee ee New York—Chicago ...... 964 18 : 53.6 
Aug. 26, 1894 A. ©. Be Steewmeboawes oee% Jacksonville—Waashington . 780.8 15 49 ; 19.4 
May 8, 1885 Sem F.C.  whinveceos occece Chicago—New York ....... 964 22 45 42.4 
1000—1499 CONSECUTIVE MILES 
E—May 26, 1934 Cc. Bp & Zephyr* Denver—Halsted St., Chic. 1015.4 13 4 58 77. 
G—July 21-22, 1935 Dw. 2. Streamliner—City of Portland Pocatello—Fremont ........ 1021 ce ws 68 
d—Oct. 16-17, 1935 2. a Se FB. — Diesel —— locomotive special Trinidad—Chicago ........ 1073.5 16 8 6.5 
a—Oct. 22-25, 1934 U.P., C. & N.W., N.Y.C. M-1000 Cheyenne—Wauseon ...... 1194 18 16 65.4 
Feb. 15, 1897 c ££. & @. Sor Special Chicago—Denver ......... 1025 17. 27 58.7 
c—July 9-11, 1905 A. T. & S. ¥. Scott Special ; Trinidad—Chicago ........ 1073.5 19 10 56 
Mar. 15, 1925 N. Y. C.-C. C. C. & St. L. Mrs. Walsh Special New York—St. Louis...... 1158 22 10 52.2 
July 6, 1923 ce  .  .  » Wissieusceun srecaceteec arenas Winnipeg—Queébec  ....... 1579 36 12 13.6 
1500—1999 CONSECUTIVE MILES 
a—Oct. 22-25, 1934 nF, Cate... ec. M-10001* Cheyenne—Buffalo ........ 1517 24 12 62.7 
d—Oct. 16-17, 1935 a =. € S. _ Diesel electric locomotive special Winslow—Chicago ........ 1627.1 27 4 60.1 
c—July 9-11, 1905 A. ST. & S.. 2B Scott Special Winslow—Chicago ........ 1627.1 31 13 52.1 
2000—2999 CONSECUTIVE MILES 
a—Oct. 22-25, 1934 CLP, ©. eee eet M-i0001* Carter—Albany ones csceses 2177 34 52 62.4 
a—Oct. 22-25, 1934 , £., ©. & m. WwW. M-10001* Los Angeles—Chicago ..... 2287 38 52 58.8 
D—Oct. 16-17, 1935 aA 7. 2S B Diesel electric locomotive special Los Angeles—Chicago 2227.3 39 35 6 
C—July 9-11, 1905 A. as ae Dy. Ws Scott Special Los Angeles—Chicago ..... 2246 44 54 ( 
Nov. 1-4, 1934 Cc. Car 15820* Montreal—V ancouver 2937 67 { 
Aug. 8, 1903 | i 2 a a9 o9.059 re Chicago—Los Angeles 2267 52 49 42.9 
Feb. 16, 1911 a eee Se Tm Se C. G. Gates Special Yuma—New York ........ 2987 74 19 4 
Mar. 27, 1900 . SS Se Los Angeles—Chicago . 2236 58 g 
Aug. 1891 i rr eer ra Vancouver—Brockville ..... 2792 76 (31 
3000 CONSECUTIVE MILES AND MORE 
A—Oct. 22-25, 1934 Sg Ne Re eo an ~. M-10001* : ; E. Los Angeles—New York. 3248 56 55 57.1 
Mar. 9-11, 1924 A.T. & S.F., N.Y.C., B.& A. Mrs. A. H. Smith Special Los Angeles—New York... 3197 69 7 16.3 
May 5-8, 1906 $.h.. U.F.. Cc. € Nae = 2 ; 
L.S. & M.S., N.Y.C. E. H. Harriman Special Oakland—New York ...... 3255 71 27 6 
Oct. 23, 1905 U.P... C. &RwW., 
Lae avbnncewseesenes Oakland—Jersey City ..... 3239 fa i 
June, 1876 N.Y.C., C. & N.W., ? ; 
U.P., Ceat. Pac. Jarret & Palmer Special Jersey City—Oakland ..... 3239 84 17 4 
* Light weight Diesel or Diesel electric trains. 
| : 
able, was then 72 m.p.h. made by a Great Western train Two years later, on June 12, 1905, the Pennsylvania 


which covered 18 miles in 15 minutes. In the following Special, now the Broadway Limited, on its first run on 
vear the Central of New Jersey’s record was beaten by an 18-hr. schedule between New York and Chicago, cov- 
2 New York Central train which, pulled by locomotive ered the three miles between A. Y. Tower, Ohio, and 
No. 999, covered one mile in 32 seconds, or at an aver- Elida, in 1 min. 25 sec., or at the rate of 127.2 m.p.h., 
age speed of 112.5 m.p.h. This record stood until 1903, thereby establishing a world’s record for train speed 
when the Pennsylvania General Manager’s Special, a which has not yet been surpassed on any railroad. On 
two-car train, covered 6.2 miles in 3 minutes, or at the that day, one of the wheels of the tender developed a 
rite of 124 m.p.h. hot box 20 miles east of Mansfield, Ohio, which delayed 
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the train and necessitated a change of locomotives at 
Crestline, Ohio. Locomctive No. 7002 and the four cars, 
in order to make up the 26 minutes lost time, then 
traversed the 131 miles from Crestline to Ft. Wayne, 
Ind., in 1 hr. 54 min. 30 sec., or at the rate of 68.1 m.p.h., 
and between A. Y. Tower and Elida traveled at ‘‘1e 
rate of 127.2 m.p.h. This run was reported in the Rail- 
road Gazette (now the Railway Age) of June 16, 1905, 
page 674. 

While short runs have established maximum speed 
records, these records are not of as much significance 
as some made over longer distances where operating 
conditions were not as favorable and “slow downs” and 
stops were made. For this reason, we have divided these 
fast runs into groups according to distances, the dif- 
ference in distance between the groups varying accord- 
ing to difficulty of performance. With such an arrange- 
ment, it is also possible to include portions of a long 
run in the groups of shorter distances and thereby re- 
veal the comparative speeds made by these trains over 
shorter intervals. This study is also arranged to show 
how much greater present-day speeds are than those 
of the preceding century. 

In this tabulation, American trains hold first place 
in 12 of the 15 groups, one German and two French 
trains holding the records in the three remaining groups. 
American trains also hold second place in all groups 
but one, in which an English train ranks; third place 
in all groups but one wherein a French train ranks; and 
fourth in all groups except two, wherein French trains 
take this rank. 


Outstanding Runs 


Of the runs included in the tabulation, that of the 
six-car Diesel-electric streamliner of the Union Pacific, 
M-10001, from Los Angeles, Cal., to New York, on 
October 22-25, 1934, is the most outstanding, for dur- 
ing this 3,248-mile run it established several world’s rec- 
ords, as shown in the tabulation, although it was not 
made primarily for speed purposes, but to test the prac- 
ticability of the 3934-hr. schedule on which this train 
now operates between Portland, Ore., and Chicago, and 
to determine the feasibility of similarly fast schedules 
on which its 12-car streamlined trains will operate be- 
tween Chicago and Los Angeles when delivered and 
placed in service. Before the run started, the Union 
Pacific had contracted with the National Broadcasting 
Company for broadcasts at Los Angeles, Cal., Salt Lake 
City, Utah, Cheyenne, Wyo., Omaha, Neb., Chicago and 
New York at specified times. As a result, the train had 
to adhere to its pre-arranged schedule so as not to 
jeopardize the broadcasts. 

Another outstanding record was made by the Stream- 
liner-City of Portland, the M-10001, in regular service 
between Portland and Chicago on July 21-22, 1935, when 
it covered the 1,058 miles from Pocatello, Idaho, to 
Omaha in 2 hr. 13 min. less than its regular schedule. 
While the speed on this run did not exceed the average 
of the Los Angeles-Chicago run of the M-10001 for this 
distance, it did establish a new record for 717 miles 
and 1,021 mies for it averaged 75.3 m.p.h. for the 717 
miles, including two stops of 6 min., or 76.1 m.p.h., 
excluding stops. 

The run of the Zephyr of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy from Denver, Colo., to Chicago, on May 2%, 
1934, is likewise of exceptional interest in that it estab- 
lished several world’s records at that time. This run 
was arranged to terminate at A Century of Progress 
Exposition which opened in Chicago on that day. 

Another outstanding run was that of the Diesel-elec- 
tric locomotive special of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
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Fe from Los Angeles to Chicago on October 16-17, 
1935. This was the fourth of a series, two in each 
direction, made to test a recently delivered 3,600-hp. 
Diesel-electric locomotive which the Santa Fe is con- 
sidering for use on its Chief. The locomotive pulled one 
dynamometer and eight standard cars, weighing 210 
tons, and made a creditable speed performance, as shown 
in the tabulation, in spite of its weight, the crossing of 
three mountain ranges, 1 hr. 40 min. dead time due to 
recording and inspection enroute and a speed restric- 
tion of 95 m.p.h. 

In 1931, the German State Railways constructed a 
special coach with a propeller at the rear to determine 
whether the airplane propeller could be used for pro- 
pelling railway equipment, and this car, on one of its 
test runs from Hamburg to Berlin, averaged 108.1 
m.p.h. while it was reported to have reached a maximum 
speed of 143 m.p.h. Since the coach was built for ex- 
perimental purposes and was never used in regular pas- 
senger service, its run is included in the tabulation only 
for general interest. 

The Lindbergh Special, operated by the Pennsyl- 
vania from Washington, D. C., to New York, on June 
11, 1927, to transport motion pictures of the Lindbergh 
flight in competition with airplane service, made the 
run of 225 miles in 3 hr. 5 min. 23 sec. Since it was 
possible to develop the pictures enroute, they were shown 
at theaters in New York ai: hour ahead of those trans- 
ported by airplane. 

Still another fast American run was that of the May- 
ham Special, operated by the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy from Chicago to Denver, on February 15, 1897, 
to carry Mr. Mayhari to his dying son. While enroute 
from New York, he wired the Burlington an hour be- 
fore arrival at Chicago to charter the train. With only 
45 minutes notice, the train was so made up as to make 
this record run. 

Another outstanding run is that of the Scott Special 
over the Santa Fe from Los Angeles to Chicago on July 
9-11, 1905. This train was chartered by Death Valley 
Scotty, who wished merely to travel to Chicago in record 
time. 

Still another remarkable run was that made by the 
Mrs. A. H. Smith Special from Los Angeles to New 
York over the Santa Fe, the New York Central and the 
Boston & Albany on March 9-11, 1924. This train was 
chartered by Mrs. Smith to carry her to her sick husband. 


Lock-Tite Mohair 
Velvet Upholstery Fabrics 


(Continued from page 582) 


ployed. The mohair pile is locked in the foundation 
fabric by impregnating the latter with a latex compound. 
This makes it possible to increase materially the density 
of the pile and seals the fabric against the penetration 
of dust. The dense pile can be cut low and stands straight 
out so that there is no change of sheen with a changé 
in the direction of the source of light on the surface. 

A large range of patterns and color combinations com 
prise this line of fabrics. The designs range from the 
classic chevron to shaded checks and wavy plaids. A 
number of florals are also available. A variety of pattern 
and color combinations aic readily achieved by the us¢ 
of plain dye base colors on which the patterns are printed 
in suitable tone combinations. Patterns in woven colors 
are also available. 
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Job Freezing Bill 


Before House Committee 
WasHinctTon, D. C. 


A LTHOUGH negotiations as to a plan for paying 





labor displaced by co-ordination projects are still 

in progress between committees representing the 
railroads and the raiiroad labor organizations, the latter 
are pressing their legislative plan for accomplishing the 
same result. Hearings on the Crosser-Wheeler bill, 
drafted by the Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
were begun before a sub-committee of the House com- 
mittee on interstate and foreign commerce on March 30 
with testimony by George M. Harrison, chairman of the 
Railway Labor Executives’ Association, who said that 
labor had despaired of reaching an agreement with the 
railroads and that the obligation of protecting the em- 
ployees is on Congress. 

Opposition to the bill was expressed on the following 
day by J. J. Pelley, president of the Association of 
American Railroads, who said that such legislation would 
only tie the hands of the railroads and prevent them 
from carrying out the mandate of Congress to operate 
efficiently and economically. The bill would give the 
Interstate Commerce Commission added jurisdiction over 
co-ordination projects and provide for dismissal com- 
pensation for employees displaced as a result of reduc- 
tion in service or facilities of an individual railroad or 
the co-ordination of facilities of two or more railroads. 

Mr. Harrison, taking as a base a year in which the 
railroads earned practically no net operating income, 
told the committee that the portion of rail revenues going 
to the owners increased 126 per cent from 1920 to 1933 
and that the portion going to the employees in that 
period had decreased 24 per cent. He also criticized 
the railroads for having increased their capital expendi- 
tures and interest charges and for paying dividends, 
especially in 1930, instead of using available funds to 
retire their indebtedness. 

Although the discussion of dismissal compensation 
heretofore has been limited to the effect of consolidation 
or co-ordination projects, the Crosser-Wheeler bill is 
not so limited, but would apply to any reduction in forces 
made by a railroad independently. 

The bill gives the Interstate Commerce Commission 
power to investigate and, after appropriate findings of 
fact, to approve or disapprove, in accordance with the 
standards set forth, “any action taken or arrangement 
made by a carrier, either consolidating its facilities in- 
dependently or with those of one or more other carriers, 
or entering into any arrangements for pooling or consoli- 
dating traffic operations, or any action which may either 
reduce existing competition between carriers or between 
carriers and other forms of transportation service, or 
‘may reduce the facilities of a carrier for performing 
public service, or reduce the amount of public service 
previously being performed by the carrier.” 

“Tt is the desire of railroad management,” Mr. Pelley 
said, “to avoid any undue hardship to the employees. 
\We believe this question is one to be handled by agree- 
ment, rather than by. legislation. Negotiations looking 
to the protection of men that may be displaced through 
the co-ordination or unification of facilities of two or 
more railroads are still under way and should be con- 
tinued in an endeavor to reach an agreement. A law for 
that purpose is unnecessary. It can only prevent 
economies in cost of operation which are in the interest 
0. the employees as well as the railroads. It should be 
possible to reach a fair and amicable adjustment of this 
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question if the demands of the employees are within 
the bounds of reason, 

“The railroads today are having the greatest struggle 
of their existence by reason of the unfair competition 
with their unregulated and subsidized competitors. Con- 
gress has now prescribed regulations for motor carriers 
but these will not be effective in their entirety for some 
time to come. Subsidized competitors by waterway 
are only slightly regulated. No one proposes that high- 
way or waterway carriers shall be shackled as railroads 
would be under this act.” 

Mr. Pelley said that under this bill an individual road 
could not close a station, discontinue a train, consolidate 
its mechanical facilities, or in any way curtail its opera- 
tions except with the approval of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. “Should there be,’ he continued, 
“a considerable increase in traffic and as a consequence 
thereof, an increase in employment, later followed by a 
decrease in business, the railroads could not make the 
reductions in service or employment made necessary by 
reduced traffic. Certainly a railroad with its hands tied 
by a law of this kind could not comply with the mandate 
of Congress to operate efficiently and economically. The 
railroads should not be prevented by law from effecting 
such economies as will ultimately benefit labor by reason 
of the increased traffic that would follow decreased cost. 

“The railroads, not only in the interest of their 
security holders but in the interest of their employees as 
well, are obliged to do everything possible and practicable 
to reduce costs of operation so as to retain the traffic 
they now have and to bring back to the rails some of the 
traffic that has been lost. Such an increase in traffic 
would increase employment of railroad men. Any policy 
or any law that prevents the accomplishment of this 
objective is decidedly against the best interests of the em- 
ployees in the long run. 

Mr. Pelley discussed the marked gains in efficiency 
which railroads have made as a result of improvement 
in their facilities. In the past thirteen year — to 
1935—Mr. Pelley said, nearly $8,000,000,000 h lave been 
expended for new and better improved equipment, 
heavier rail, strengthened bridges, and better roadbed 
to enable the railroads to meet the needs of modern in- 
dustry adequately, safely and economically. Had it not 
been for this program of rehabilitation and moderniza- 
tion adopted by the railroads in 1923, he said, the rail 
carriers would not have been able to handle the increas- 
ing volume of traffic that reached its peak in 1929. 

Mr. Pelley also said that the average freight revenue 
per ton per mile in 1921 was 1.275 cents compared with 
0.978 cents in 1934, a reduction of 23.3 per cent. Large 
expenditures, Mr. Pelley said, have been made for im- 
provement in passenger service, for improved equipment 
and tracks and for signaling, with the result that in 
1935 not a passenger was killed in a collision or de- 
railment of a train, although one was killed by the 
explosion of a heater in a passenger car of a train stand- 
ing at a station. 

Referring to statements made by a representative of 
the railway labor unions that much money paid by rail- 
roads to stockholders should have been devote: 1 to reduc- 
ing the funded debt, Mr. Pelley said: “The stockholder 
today is in the forgotten man class. When you consider 
that the railroads have nearly one million stockholders 
in this country, excluding insurance companies, savings 
banks, etc., this becomes a very human problem. In 
1916, ‘Class I railroads paid $306,106,937 in dividends 
The property investment of the same railroads at th: at 
time was $17,637,000,000. In 1935, $126,508,314 was 
paid to stockholders, a decrease of $179,668,623, or 59 
per cent. The property investment in 1935 was $25,- 


775,000,000. Here we have an increase of $8,138,000.- 
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000 in the property investment, or 46 per cent, with a 
decrease of 59 per cent in dividends. 

“The average earnings per hour of railroad employees 
in 1916 were 28.3 cents and in 1935, 68.6 cents, an in- 
crease of 142 per cent. In other words, in 1935 divi- 
dends to stockholders were less than half the dividends 
of 1916, while the average hourly earnings of employees 
were nearly two and one half times greater. It is a 
fact that the average hourly earnings of employees today 
are at the peak of all time, not even excepting the war 
period.” 

Ralph Budd, president of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, opposed enactment of the Wheeler-Crosser bill 
on the ground that it would severely handicap the rail- 
roads in furnishing service to the public, reduce efficiency 
and increase the cost of operation. ‘The effect of this 
bill,” Mr. Budd told the committee, “would be to prevent 
reduction in railway transportation costs and to force 
an increase in such costs, preventing economies being 
made and by requiring them to pay employees when 
their services are not needed. It would also handicap 
management in providing the best of service to the 
public. It would prevent prompt and desirable varia- 
tion in service even such as is seasonable. An extra 
car or cars, or an extra section of a train could pre- 
sumably be added, but once added could not be dis- 
continued, without formal hearings and arguments. 
These would consume a great deal of time and be so 
uncertain as to their duration that the practical effect 
would be, that enlarged or improved service would be 
withheld lest once having been tried, it could not be 
discontinued. 

“The bill would also prevent abandonment or con- 
solidation of lines of railway even though they are not 
self-supporting if such action would eliminate competi- 
tion either with other railways or with other types of 
competitors. 

“T'rom the standpoint of maximum employment it cer- 
tainly is not best for the workers to force costs up so 
high that charges are held at a level that tends to restrict 
the volume of traffic. The pending bill, if enacted into 
law, would prevent seasonal fluctuations of employment 
and fix the number of employees at the maximum re- 
quired at the busiest time of the year. It also would 
prevent a carrier from abandoning and dismantling 
facilities no longer needed. 

‘So long as the present policy for obtaining railway 
transportation prevails, it is clearly in the public interest 
for railway officials and employees to exert every effort 
toward improving railway service and keeping the ex- 
penses down. It is likewise in the public interest for 
everyone else, whether shippers or not, to assist the rail- 
way managements to accomplish these ends. Likewise, 
it is against the public interest for anyone to do anything 
that will add, unnecessarily to the cost of producing 
transportation. Even though some persons are not 
shippers, the public is concerned with railroad freight 
and passenger charges because those charges enter into 
the cost of living of everyone. 

“Railroad management and public regulatory bodies 
would assume a very grave responsibility in deciding that 
a railway plant of substantially less capacity than that 
of 1929 will suffice in future for the requirements of the 
shipping public. This is particularly true of the western 
railways because much of the railway traffic in the West 
is so highly seasonal. 

“Instead of stopping railway development and im- 
provement, the real interest of railway employees is best 
served by advancing it as rapidly as possible. There 
should be more freedom to exercise the initiative and 
ingenuity that is displayed in ordinary business enter- 
prise. The railway plant must be shrunk to fit the 
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smaller business to be done by railways, if that which has 
been lost can not be retrieved. Duplication should be 
avoided and rates and charges should be further reduced 
as soon as costs can be brought down. In order to ac- 
complish these things the railways should be encouraged 
and assisted, not hampered and prohibited. More em- 
ployment can be provided and with better working con- 
ditions if railway operation is permitted to go on a basis 
of sound business methods and procedure and to adjust 
its physical plant to the changing times. The employ- 
ment of money and men in making these improvements 
will come, if permitted, through these normal channels 
and the low cost transportation will enable lower rates, 
which in turn will increase the volume of traffic and the 
number of employees required for its movement. 

“My sympathies are primarily with railway employees 
because I come directly in contact with them and know 
many of their problems, but in fairness | am obligated 
to recognize the fact that other people have problems 
too; that we in the railroad business have cast our lot 
with an industry which is a servant or agency of creative 
industries and occupations; that we can succeed and 
prosper only as they do, and finally that we cannot ex- 
pect others, who produce the traffic that we may handle, 
to set up and maintain for us a higher standard of com- 
pensation and greater security of employment than are 
practicable for all, out of the fruits of the labor of all.” 

J. L. Lancaster, president of the Texas & Pacific, 
spoke particularly from the standpoint of the railroads 
operating in the southwest, a section of the country, 
he said, which is far from complete development and 
where conditions in the way of new enterprises are 
constantly changing, with especial reference to the oil 
fields. “We have been called upon frequently to pro- 
vide transportation feaciiities with the striking of new oil 
wells,” declared the witness. ‘We have laid miles upon 
miles of track, set up terminals and yards, furnished load- 
ing and other facilities to take care of the first flush, and 
then when we have enabled them to move their product 
and have gone to considerable expense in assisting in 
their development, pipe lines have been constructed and 
the railroad facilities virtually abandoned. This has 
happened over a period of a very few years in several 
sections, and if this proposed law had been in effect we 
would have had to receive permission from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission or some other regulatory 
body to recover some of this equipment and use it else- 
where or else allow it to stand idle and rust or rot. We 
could not have dismantled any of these facilities of our 
own volition under this bill. We would have had to 
provide employment for the men who might be affected 
through this change, a condition over which we had no 
control, or paid them for their unemployment. And we 
could not have done that for any length of time and kept 
ahead of the sheriff.” 

The labor organizations in their negotiations with the 
railroads have demanded that employees laid off, having 
three or more years’ employment status, be allowed two- 
thirds wages for a maximum unemployment period of 
ten years and that those with less than three years’ em- 
ployment status be allowed two-thirds wages for a maxi- 
mum unemployment period of five years or a lump sum 
of one full year’s allowance. The railroad committee kad 
offered an allowance of one-half wages for those with 
five or more years of accumulative service for a maxi- 
mum period of three years or a lump sum equivalent to 
one-half of the compensation for the twelve montlis 
period immediately preceding. It had also offered mov- 
ing expenses and property loss, not to exceed $1,009. 
The various proposals were discussed at a meeting of 
the directors of the Association of American Railroads at 
Washington on March 27. 
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Eastern Storedoor J ariffs 
Suspended by Commission 


Action by 7 to 3 vote follows oral 
arguments on protests filed 
principally by truckers 


The theory that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is “railroad-minded,” which 
has been rather assiduously circulated in 
recent years by opponents of commission 
regulation of railroad competitors, was 
somewhat exploded on March 31 when the 
commission voted, 7 to 3, to suspend for 
seven months pending an investigation the 
tariffs which had been filed by eastern rail- 
roads generally providing for free store- 
door pick-up and delivery service on l.c.l. 
freight, to become effective on April 1. 
The plan had been in effect for some time 
on several of the eastern railroads and the 
commission had voted not to suspend sim- 
ilar tariffs which were put into effect re- 
cently by the western and southern lines. 
The tariffs now suspended would have 
made the flan practically universal 
throughout the United States and the east- 
ern roads which already had it in effect, 
the Erie, Grand Trunk and Pennsylvania, 
had amended their plan to remove the pro- 
vision limiting it to traffic on which the rail 
haul amounted to 260 miles. 

The suspension was voted after the com- 
mission had devoted several hours the day 
before to oral argument on protests filed 
by the American Trucking Associations, 
Inc., the Merchant Truckmen’s Bureau of 
New York, and other organizations mainly 
representing truckers, who contended that 
the plan of the railroads would take busi- 
ness away from local truckers that had 
not been in competition with the railroads 
but who were entitled to protection under 
the motor carrier act, and that it repre- 
sented an effort on the part of the rail- 
roads to meet truck competition by per- 
forming service at a loss. 

It was pointed out that the railroads 
were making contracts for performing the 
pick-up and delivery service with new or- 
ganizations of truckers other than those 
who had been performing the service for 
shippers and that this would have a ruin- 
ous effect on the existing local truckers. 
Some of the protestants also contended that 
the allowance of 5 cents a hundred pounds 
Proposed by the railroads for shippers and 
consignees who elect to furnish the pick-up 
and delivery service for themselves would 
amount to a rebate, but it was also argued 
by others that the allowance was so small 
that few shippers would employ local 


trucLers to perform the service for them. 


One of the reasons for suspending the tar- 
iffs which appealed to the commission was 
undoubtedly that implied in questions asked 
by Commissioner Eastman during the ar- 
gument. He suggested that the railroads 
would not be hurt if the plan were held 
up for a while pending a study by the 
commission of the results attained during 
the past year by the roads that have had 
the plan in effect. Mr. Eastman had also 
criticized the plan on the ground that the 
railroads are offering an additional serv- 
ice free without first taking steps to re- 
duce the cost of handling merchandise 
traffic. 

By counsel for the trucking interests it 
was stated that the pick-up and delivery 
service costs the railroads from 10 to 18 
cents per hundred pounds at each end and 
that this is more than the roads receive 
for hauls up to 125 miles. J. F. Eshelman, 
assistant general counsel of the Pennsyl- 
vania, who, with M. B. Pierce, assistant 
general counsel of the Erie, represented 
the eastern lines generally, said, however, 
that the average cost was 8.2 cents per 
hundred pounds and that the average haul 
had been from 250 to 350 miles. He took 
the position that the commission should 
not suspend the tariffs in the absence of a 
clear showing of illegality, saying that 
after the service had been adopted as an 
experiment the roads that have had ex- 
perience with it have become convinced 
that it is a necessity and that it has in- 
creased their net earnings while leading to 
some economies in the handling of mer- 
chandise traffic. 

Commissioners Aitchison, McManamy, 
and Mahaffle voted against suspension of 
the tariffs. 


Progress In Grade Crossing Program 


Plans for grade crossing projects to the 
amount of $89,952,000 had been approved 
by the Bureau of Public Roads up to 
March 28 under the government’s $200,- 
000,000 program, and contracts had been 
awarded to the amount of $52,255,194, in- 
cluding $3,838,068 during the week. 


Ask Delay it. Time Change for Chicago 


The corporation counsel of Chicago has 
asked the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to delay its decision on the extension 
of the eastern time zone to include Chi- 
cago until after November, since there is 
now a move for a referendum on the time 
change ordinance in the November 3 elec- 
tion. The request accompanied the brief 
which the city filed with the commission, 
supporting its petition asking that the rail- 
roads entering Chicago be placed on east- 
ern standard time. 
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President Praises Railway 
Safety Record for 1935 


Correspondence with J. J. Pelle 
last year’s showing is 
made public 


J. J. Pelley, president of the Association 
of American Railroads, has made public 
a letter from President Roosevelt congratu- 
lating railroads of the United States on 
their safety record in 1935. 

“The railroads, as well as the country,” 
President Roosevelt said, “are to be con- 
gratulated because of the record of safety 


discussed in your letter of March thir- 
teenth. Such successes of the railroad 
men and management in the field of safety 


of operation have occurred before and so 
frequently that the country now has come 
to expect them, however difficult. 
show great capacity for intelligent and 
sustained effort. The industry now 
and I assume will always face, new prob- 
lems arising from the necessity of con- 
tinually adapting its facilities to meet the 
rapidly changing transportation needs of 
the country. This is a challenge which |] 
am confident will be met with the 
capacity which has served to make the 
splendid record just achieved.” 

The letter from the President was 
response to one from Mr. Pelley in which 
he pointed out that: 

“During the calendar year 1935, accord- 
ing to a check of the final figures of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, on all 
the railroads of the United States only 
one passenger lost his life in a train ac- 
cident. This regrettable fatality, resulting 
from the explosion of a steam heater in 
a passenger car standing in a station, oc- 
curred on November 6, 1935. Prior to 
that time, there had been no passenger 
fatality in a train accident on American 
railroads for a period of more tuan twelve 
months. 

“During 1935, 445,994,621 passengers 
rode on the railroads of the United States 
without loss of the life of a single pas- 
senger through collision or derailment of a 
train. This record was accomplished dur- 
ing a period when the volume of business 
and the speed of trains were being in- 
creased. 

“The record for 1935 is the result of 
years of steady, persistent and cooperative 


They 


face Ss, 


Same 


effort and improvement. Of 142 Class I 
railroads in the United States, 130 have a 
clear record of no passenger fatalities in 
train accidents for the past five years or 
more; 114 have such a record for ten years 


or more; 99 for fifteen years or more.” 
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Full Government Control 


of the C.N.R. Proposed 


Liberals would supplant trustees with 
board appointed by governor- 
in-council 
Full and immediate control by the Do- 
minion government of the affairs of the 
Canadian National through the substitution 
of a board of seven directors for the pres- 
ent board of trustees is the principal aim 
and provision of a bill introduced in the 
House at Ottawa by Hon. C. D. Howe, 
Minister of Railways and Marine, while a 
little earlier in the proceedings Hon. 
Charles Dunning, Minister of Finance, 
submitted further supplementary estimates 
for the C. N. R. which contain in their ag- 
gregate of $51,167,229 a sum of $47,421,- 
464 to meet the net income deficit of the 
system as a result of its 1935 operations. 
Of this total, $41,795,757 is for the Cana- 
dian National System excluding Eastern 
lines, $5,265,373.20 for Eastern lines and 
$360,334.36 for the Prince Edward Island 

car ferry and terminals. 

“The purpose of this bill,” said Mr. 
Howe in m. ving his measure to amend the 
Canadian National-Canadian Pacific Act, 
1933, “is to terminate the present form of 
administration of the Canadian National, 
provided under authority of the 1933 legis- 
lation, and to substitute therefor adminis- 
tration by a board of directors to be ap- 
pointed by the governor-in-council. This 
is the measure foreshadowed in the 
Speech from the Throne when intimation 
was given that legislation respecting the 
Canadian National which would serve to 
confer a greater measure of governmental 
authority and responsibility to Parliament 
would be sought.” There was lively Lib- 
eral applause for his motion. 

“The objects generally of the amend- 
ments contained in this bill,” says the first 
explanatory note contained in the measure, 
“are to substitute a board of directors, con- 
sisting of seven members in place of three 
trustees; to provide that one of the direc- 
tors shall be chairman of the board of di- 
rectors and devote his whole time to the 
performance of his duties; to provide for 
the appointment by the directors of a presi- 
dent; to require the approval of the gov- 
ernor-in-council where, by law, the ap- 
proval of the shareholders of a company is 
required, instead of dispensing with any 
such approval by either the governor-in- 
council or shareholders as was done in the 
case of the trustees; and to provide that a 
majority of the directors shall decide all 
matters instead of requiring a unanimous 
vote or a majority which inciuded the 
chairman, as was provided for in the case 
of the trustees.” 

It is provided in the bill that the pension 
rights of any officer or employee of the 
Canadian National who may be appointed 
a director and chairman of the board of 
directors will be preserved. The directors 
are to be paid such sums as may be fixed 
by the governor-in-council, and if any di- 
rector is in receipt of a pension he shall 
not be entitled to receive or be paid such 
pensions during his term of office. Each 
director shall receive only one remunera- 
tion, and the chairman of the board of 
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One Commentator’s View of the 
Reduced Fare Case 


The Eastern railroads are pretty 
indignant about the I.C.C. order to 
reduce passenger fares. .They do not 
wish their trains to be overrun with 
the two-cent class of people. 


—Howard Brubaker in the New Yorker. 











directors shall be paid a salary to be fixed 
by the governor-in-council. 

Of the seven directors three, including 
the chairman, shall be appointed for terms 
of three years each from appointment; 
two shall be appointed for terms of two 
years each from appointment; and two 
shall be appointed for terms of one year 
each from appointment. Four directors 
shall constitute a quorum. The president 
of the railway may also be the chairman 
of the board of directors. The annual 
budget and estimates of amounts required 
for income deficits and other obligations 
shall be under the control of the board of 
directors. 

In this bill also appears the designation 
of a new cabinet portfolio to be created 
by legislation later in the session, namely 
that of Minister of Transport, the name 
by which the post of Minister of Railways 
and Marine is to be known. 


North Western Advertises Livestock 
Service 


The Chicago & North Western has in- 
stituted a newspaper advertising campaign 
designed to increase the rail movement of 
livestock from farms to markets. The ad- 
vertisements feature the freight rates on 
livestock from the city in which the ad- 
vertisement appears to the leading mar- 
kets, and point out the advantages of ship- 
ping by rail. 


Car Loading Increase Expected 


Freight car loadings in the second quar- 
ter of 1936 are expected to be about 9.5 
per cent above actual loadings in the same 
quarter in 1935, according to estimates 
compiled by the thirteen Shippers’ Regional 
Advisory Boards. On the basis of these 
estimates, loadings of the 29 principal com- 
modities will be 4,984,325 cars in the sec- 
ond quarter of 1936, compared with 4,551,- 
737 actual loadings for the same commodi- 
ties in the corresponding period in 1935, All 
of the thirteen boards estimate an increase 
in the second quarter of 1936 compared 
with the same period in 1935. 


Grade Crossing Accidents Increase 


The Safety Section, A.A.R., reports that 
the number of persons killed in accidents 
in highway railroad grade crossings in the 
year 1935 was 1,680, as compared with 
1,554 in the preceding year; and for two 
years before that the totals were still 
lower. It is pointed out, however, that in 
a longer view there has been an improve- 
ment in the situation, as, up to 1930, there 
had been never less than 2,000 fatalities 
each year for eight years; and, in 192s. 
the total was 2,567. 

The number injured in 1935 was 4,658, 
an increase of 358 over 1934. 


April 4, 1936 


Proposed Wharfinger Bill 


Postponed by Eastman 


Says nothing would be gained by 
pressing issue of regulation 
at this session 


Joseph B. Eastman, federal co-ordinator 
of transportation, has issued a statement 
saying that i= the circumstances nothing 
would be gainer by attempting to press 
the issue of wharfinger regulation at this 
session of Congress. 

In the co-ordinator’s fourth report on 
transportation legislation, one of the recom- 
mendations was for federal regulation of 
“wharfingers”, that being the name given, 
for convenience, to the operators of port 
terminal facilities, such as wharves, docks 
and warehouses, used in or in connection 
with transportation by water. It was 
stated among other things, that owing to 
the intense competition between the ports, 
between railroads, between steamship com- 
panies, and between the wharfingers them- 
selves, charges for various wharfinger serv- 
ices are often inadequate and sometimes 
are not made at all, and that they are fre- 
quently used as a means, equivalent to the 
old railroad “rebates,” of attracting traffic, 
with consequent widespread inconsistencies 
and discriminations. In addition to the 
injustice which results to various users of 
these facilities, the situation was described 
as often burdensome to the railroads and 
their owners and users, where the railroads 
act as wharfingers; to taxpayers, where the 
port terminal facilities are publicly owned 
or operated ; and to the independent wharf- 
ingers who undertake to carry on the bus- 
iness as a private enterprise. 

It was stated in the report that the only 
effective means of correcting these condi- 
tions is federal regulation, and that such 
regulation is in reality a logical and essen- 
tial part of federal regulation of water 
carriage in general. It was also stated 
that a bill for such wharfinger regulation 
was being prepared after numerous con- 
ferences with interested parties, the intent 
being to meet all serious objections which 
could be met without sacrifice of prin- 
ciple. Upon completion of that bill, copies 
were submitted to many wharfingers on the 
Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific coasts and the 
Great Lakes, and to other interested parties. 

“It has developed, however,” Mr. East- 
man said, “that important differences of 
opinion continue to exist, even among the 
ma.iy who favor federal regulation at this 
time, in regard to the specific provisions 
which should be included in the bill, and 
that there are various complicating factors, 
both legal and practical, involving contro- 
versial issues of fact. It is evident that the 
proper consideration of such legislation by 
Congress would require much time, and in- 
sufficient time appears to be available at 
the present session. It is also quite gen- 
erally agreed that legislation for the reg- 
ulation of wharfingers should be contingent 
upon legislation for the adequate regulation 
of water carriers, and it still remains for 
Congress to act upon the latter legisiation. 
In the circumstances, the co-ordinator is of 
the opinion that nothing would be gained 
by attempting to press the issue of whari- 
inger regulation at the present. session.” 
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C. N. J. Granted Permission to 
Abandon Bus Line 


The Board of Public Utility Commis- 
ioners of New Jersey, upon further hear- 
ing, has granted the petition of the Cen- 
tral of New Jersey for authority to aban- 
con bus services which have been operated 
since May, 1929, in substitution for train 
services between Hammonton, N. J., and 
Bridgeton, via Winslow Junction. In 
granting the petition the board pointed out 
that the bus service had been operated in 
1935 at a loss of $11,042. Gross bus reve- 
nue last year was $1,624 and New York- 
Atlantic City railway revenue collected 
from bus passengers was $3,508, while 
operating expenses of the bus line totaled 
$12,666. 


Two Hundred Thousandth Passenger 
on Hiawatha 


The two hundred thousandth passenger 
to travel on the Hiawatha of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, Mrs. Wil- 
liam S. Anderson, of Minneapols, Minn., 
boarded the train at Chicago on March 31. 
After a surprise reception she was pre- 
sented with a traveling case and accessories 
as an expression of appreciation of the re- 
ception accorded the new train during the 
10 months it has been in operation; and 
she became the honored guest enroute. To 
determine the two hundred thousandth pas- 
senger, telephone communication was main- 
tained with Minneapolis, where the east- 
hound Hiawatha started 30 minutes prior 
to the companion train from Chicago. 


United Drug Exhibit Train 


The United Drug Company is now spon- 
soring a “convention on wheels,” consist- 
ing of a 12-car train which left Boston, 
Mass., on March 26 for a 25,000-mile tour 
of the United states and southern Canada 
with scheduled stops at 146 points. The 
train is painted “in Rexall colors of royal 
blue and white” and provides an exhibit of 
United Drug products for the public and 
for the “10,000 druggists and 40,000 sales- 
men and saleswomen of the 10,000 Rexall 
drug stores in this country and the Do- 
minion.” The equipment of the train in- 
cludes, in addition to the exhibit cars, 
lounge cars and dining cars. An orches- 
tra is being carried to provide each local 
“convention” with a program of dining and 
dancing. 


New Equipment 


New freight cars on order by the Class 
I railroads on March 1 totaled 12,679, ac- 
cording to reports received by the As- 
sociation of American Railroads. New 
freight cars on order on March 1, 1925 
totaled 514, while on the same day in 1934 
there were 5,019. New steam locomotives 
on order on March 1 this year totaled 37 
Ompared with 5 on March 1, 1935. New 
Steam locomotives on order on March 1, 
1934, totaled 21. New electric locomotives 
on order on March 1 this year totaled 18 
compared with 70 on the same day last 
year, and 90 on the same day in 1934. 

New freight cars installed in service in 
th first two months this year totaled 
1,625 compared with 428 in the first two 
months of 1935, and 23 in the first two 
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months of 1934. One new steam loco- 
motive was installed in the first two months 
this year compared with seven in the 
same period last year, but none in the same 
period in 1934. One new electric locomotive 
was placed in service in the first two months 
of 1936 compared with 20 last year and 
four two years ago. Freight cars and 
locomotives leased or otherwise acquired 
are not included in the above figures. 


Wages and Working Conditions in 
Air Transportation 


Co-ordinator Eastman on March 31 made 
public a voluminous report on “Hours, 
Wages, and Working Conditions In Sched- 
uled Air Transportation,” prepared under 
the direction of Charles S. Morgan, direc- 
tor of his Section of Research, and Otto 
S. Beyer, director of his Section of Labor 
Relations, with the collaboration of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. This report 
is one of a series to be issued regarding 
labor conditions in the various branches 
of transportation, undertaken in part be- 
cause of the claim made by the railroads 
that they are handicapped in competition 
because of differences in labor standards 
and relations as compared with the other 
forms of transportation. Comparisons will 
appear later in a summary report. 


Corning Telescope Mirror Going to 
California 


The 20-ton glass disk, which has been 
under construction for the past two years, 
at the Corning Glass Works, Corning, 
N. Y., for the observatory on Mount Palo- 
mar, is now ready to be polished and, loaded 
on its special car, was scheduled to start for 
California by the New York Central, on 
Thursday morning, March 26. The route 
is over the New York Central (to St. 
Louis), the Burlington and the Santa Fe. 
to Pasadena, Cal., where specialists of 
the California Institute of Technology will 
spend from three to five years in finishing 
this enormous “eye.” 

This disk is 200 inches in diameter and 
26 in. thick. It is carried in a steel crate 
made of thick boiler plate, the crate alone 
weighing 10 tons. The faces of the disk 
are protected by layers of cork 3 in. thick. 


Eastern Roads to Ask Time to 
Experiment With Passenger Fares 


A meeting of practically all of the pas- 
senger-carrying lines in the eastern terri- 
tory was held in the offices of the Associ- 
ation of American Railroads at Washing- 
ton on March 27, for consideration of the 
recent order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission prescribing maximum pas- 
senger fares effective on June 2, after 
which it was announced as the conclusion 
of a large majority of the lines represented 
that application should be made to the 
commission requesting a deferment of the 
effective date of the order. In the mean- 
time it was proposed that “certain experi- 
mental bases of fare” be established dur- 
ing the interim period but no announce- 
ment was made as to what bases were 
proposed. 

On the following day Daniel Willard, 
president of the Baltimore & Ohio, an- 
nounced that so far as the Baltimore & 
Ohio is concerned it will not interfere with 
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what the other railroads decide to do in 
this respect but that “it is now preparing 
tariffs on the basis of the fares ordered 
by the commission and expects to put them 
into effect not later than June 2, the date 
specified by the commission.” 


Labor’s Government Ownership Head- 
quarters Moved to St. Louis 


Finding comparatively little interest in 
Washington in the subject of government 
ownership of railroads, the Railway Labor 
Executives’ Association has moved its gov- 
ernment ownership publicity headquarters 
from Washington to St. Louis. The an- 
nouncement followed a statement by Chair- 
man Wheeler of the Senate committee on 
interstate commerce that it was not in- 
tended to bring up at this session of Con- 
gress the Senator’s government ownership 
bill. The labor organizations’ office was 
established at Washington, in a building 
near the Capitol, several months ago and 
several circular letters have been issued to 
members of Congress, but the principal 
publicity effect has been to stimulate pub- 
licity in opposition to government owner- 
ship. It is understood that the railroad 
labor organizations are now planning to 
concentrate their efforts on the Wheeler- 
Crosser bill, to take the place of the labor 
restrictions in the emergency transportation 
act, which expires on June 16, which would 
require a railroad to obtain Interstate Com- 
merce Commission approval before making 
any reduction in service or facilities 


Port of New York Authority 


The annual report of the Port of New 
York Authority for the year ended De- 
cember 31, 1935, reveals that the Port 
Authority Commerce building, which houses 
Manhattan’s Union Inland Freight Station, 
operated last year at a loss of $336,362. 
The report states that comparison with the 
previous year is not possible, as the operat- 
ing period commenced on March 1, 1934. 

Gross 1935 revenues from operation of 
the building totaled $854,144 but operating 
expenses, interest and other charges were 
$1,190,506. The combined income account 
for all Port Authority operations shows 
that last year’s net income was $3,346,143 
as compared with $2,854,905 in 1934, an in- 
crease of 17.2 per cent. Net incomes were 
reported by the Holland Tunnel and the 
George Washington Bridge, while deficits, 
in addition to that of the Commerce build- 
ing, were reported by the Arthur Kill 
Bridges and the Bayonne Bridge. 


National Rivers and Harbors Congress 


The annual convention of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress will be held 
in Washington on April 27 and 28. Reso- 
lutions on flood control and waterways will 
be offered for presentation to the resolu- 
tions committees of the Republican and 
Democratic national conventions for incor- 
poration in the platforms of the two par- 
ties. The Rivers and Harbors Congress 
was successful in having waterway and 
flood control planks included in the plat- 
forms of both parties in 1932. 

The projects committee of the congress, 
headed by Representative W. J. Driver of 
Arkansas as chairman and composed of a 
waterway leader from each of the ten en- 
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gineering divisions of the United States, 
will meet in advance of the convention on 
April 24 and 25 for consideration of indi- 
vidual projects. The projects recommend- 
ed by the committee and endorsed by the 
Congress will be urged for inclusion in 
the government’s public works program. 


Railroads and the New Tax Bill 


Important changes in the methods of 
federal taxation of railroad net income 
are proposed in a report of a sub-com- 
mittee of the House ways and means com- 
mittee made public on March 27 for the 
purpose of public hearings being conducted 
by the committee this week on the govern- 
ment’s proposed new tax bill to impose a 
tax on the net income of corporations 
not distributed as dividends, in place of 
the present corporation taxes, and to im- 
pose a tax on the dividends received by the 
stockholders. The plan proposes a gradu- 
ated tax on corporations ranging from 
1 to 42% per cent, graduated according 
to the percentage of their net income which 
is undistributed, and the committee recom- 
mended that the privilege of filing con- 
solidated returns be continued as to the 
railroads, with the right to make a new 
election whether or not to file a con- 
solidated return for the first taxable year 
under the new law. 


Club Meetings 


The Northwest Car Men’s Association 
will hold its next meeting on Monday eve- 
ning, April 6, at Midway Club Rooms, 
1957 University Avenue, St. Paul (Minn.). 
C. F. Vandervoort, Minnesota Transfer, 
will speak on inspection and interchange 
of freight cars. 

The Southern and Southwestern Rail- 
way Club has no meeting scheduled for 
April. The date for the May meeting is 
Thursday, the 21st, at 10 a.m., and the 
place is the Ansley Hotel, Atlanta. Frank 
M. Robbins, of the Ross-Meehan Foun- 
dries, Chattanooga, will present a paper on 
malleable and steel castings. 

E. Adamson, commercial counsel, was 
the speaker at a meeting of the Metropoli- 
tan Traffic Association of New York, held 
on March 26 at the Midston House in that 
city. Mr. Adamson spoke on “Facts on 
the Transportation Situation in New found- 
land and Labrador.” 


N. I. T. L. Opposes Continuation of 
Emergency Freight Charges 


The National Industrial Traffic League, 
at a special meeting in Washington on 
March 31, went on record in opposition to 
any continuation of the temporary emer- 
gency increases in freight rates authorized 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in Ex Parte No. 115, which under the 
present authorization expire on June 30. 
The railroads have asked that the so-called 
“surcharges” be continued indefinitely, but 
league members took the position that the 
higher charges are hurting the roads by 
encouraging truck competition. The league 
also reaffirmed its previous position op- 
posing the extension of the term of office 
of Co-ordinator Eastman and opposing ad- 
ditional regulation of water transportation, 
and expressed its opposition to the Wheel- 
er-Crosser bill now under consideration in 
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Congress. Members of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and several railroad of- 
ficers were the guests of the league at a 
luncheon meeting at which Commissioner 
B. H. Meyer spoke on “Certain Aspects 
of Transportation Today.” The league 
expects to move its offices shortly from 
Chicago to Washington, where its head- 
quarters will be under the direction of 
Edward F. Lacey, executive secretary. 


Pacific Northwest Shippers’ Board 


Opposition to certain legislative bills was 
voiced by the Transportation committee of 
the Pacific Northwest Shippers’ Advisory 
Board at its thirty-second meeting at Port- 
land, Ore., on March 26. In its report, 
the committee said a study of the “make 
work” bills before Congress indicated that 
enactment of them would increase trans- 
portation costs $20 per car, based on the 
1930 traffic level; and that none of them 
would tend to increase efficiency. Discon- 
tinuance of the office of the Federal Co- 
ordinator of Transportation when the term 
expires June 15, 1936, also was recom- 
mended. Other bills which were opposed 
include the limitation of freight trains to 
70 cars and passenger trains to 14 cars, 
and government ownership of railways. 
The committee recommended the passage 
of the proposal to regulate interstate water 
carriers and certain intrastate water car- 
riers. Endorsement was given the sugges- 
tion by railways to shippers that they in- 
crease loads by one ton a car to cut down 
the number of cars required. 


Pennsylvania Courtesy Appreciated 


Officers of the Pennsylvania say that 
letters of commendation and thanks, re- 
ceived from passengers since the serious 
delays and disturbances incident to the 
March floods, are to be numbered by the 
hundreds; and one passenger produced a 
2,000-word account of his observations 
while detained in the flooded district. Com- 
mendations naming individual officers and 
employees were numerous. Passengers on 
a westbound express train, marooned at 
Huntingdon, Pa., adopted formal resolu- 
tions thanking the trainmen, the station 
agent and the railroad company for the 
careful attentions bestowed upon them. 
That the experiences of the delays proved 
most interesting was a very common ex- 
pression. 

Passengers from the West, arriving in 
New York by way of the New York Cen- 
tral, 24 hours late, testified that they had 
had “a thoroughly enjoyable time.” The 
Nationa! Broadcasting Company, its engi- 
neers and other officers, were among those 
whose business was specially aided by the 
efforts of the railroad and its men. Out- 
of-the-ordinary efforts by the railroad 
forces figured prominently in getting news- 
papers to communities that were deprived 
of other means of outside information. In 
and around Pittsburgh, newspapers had to 
be carried by the freight-car-load. 


1. C. C. Flooded with Motor Tariffs 


Rates, fares and charges of bus and 
truck operators in interstate commerce have 
been technically subject to commission reg- 
ulation since midnight of Tuesday this 
week, the deadline set by the Interstate 
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Commerce Commission after several post- 
ponements for the filing of tariffs to be- 
come effective on April 1. The latest post- 
ponement was from March 23 to March 31 
for the filing of tariffs, made necessary by 
the numerous river floods in eastern terri- 
tory which delayed the mails, and as the 
waters subsided the flood of tariffs sent in 
to the commission’s files was correspond- 
ingly increased. It was roughly estimated 
that some 50,000 tariffs had beer received 
by March 23, but the volume was such 
that not even a count of the number was 
possible, and the commission ruled after 
the postponement that all should be with- 
held from public inspection until after 
March 31. Thousands of additional tariffs 
were received during the following week, 
but it will be some time before they can 
be made available for inspection. 

There is a strong suspicion that a large 
proportion of the individual truck tariffs 
have been based rather closely on l.c.l. 
railroad rates, but a large number have 
been filed by some thirty or more tariff- 
publishing agents acting for groups of 
carriers, and many of the tariffs are to be 
used in connection with four major classi- 
fications adopted by groups of the industry. 
These are the National Motor Freight 
Classification, compiled by the American 
Trucking Associations, Inc.; the Co-ordi- 
nated Motor Freight Classification, pub- 
lished by the Massachusetts Rate Bureau; 
the Official Motor Freight Classification, 
published by the Connecticut Rate Bureau, 
and the Transcontinental Motor Freight 
Classification. The bus tariffs are under- 
stood to represent approximately the rates 
that have heretofore been in effect and 
published in various tariffs filed with state 
commissions. 

The motor carrier act provides that the 
initially filed tariffs “:ay not be suspended 
by the commission, although they are sub- 
ject to complaint, but it is expected that a 
great deal of revision may occur, to be 
covered by supplements, as the various car- 
riers learn of the rates filed by their com- 
petitors. 


100 Years of German Railways 


“One-hundred Years of German Rail- 
ways” is the title of a special number of 
“Tilustrirte Zeitung” (Leipzig, Germany, 
published by J. J. Weber), which has been 
issued in honor of the centenary indicated 
by its title. This is a handsome pamphlet 
of 78 pages, 10% in. by 14 in., printed in 
English, and profusely illustrated. 

Among the numerous historical sketches, 
the first one to attract attention is in the 
advertising pages, a one-page history of the 
well-known electrical firm of Siemens & 
Halske. Among its illustrations is the 
electric railroad car made by this concern, 
which, in the year 1902, attained a speed of 
131 miles an hour. 

Many of the illustrations scattered 
through the 78 pages are colored, and 
among them are full-page interior views: 
one of a dining car; and a double-page 
picture of the great Central station at 
Leipzig. 

Introducing the text are brief notes by 
Dr. Dorpmuller, general director of the 
German railroads, and Eltz Rubenach, 
minister of traffic. Brief sketches cover- 
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railroad history; history of locomotive 
building; the railroads in the World War; 
social relations (employees) ; train opera- 
tion; traffic and politics; building opera- 
tions of the railroads and the state of 
bridge building. 

The advertising pages afford an elabo- 
rate picture of German manufacturing in- 
terests connected with railroad operation, 
including a page devoted to the Leipzig 
Fair. 


Routing Bill Considered by House 
Committee 


A sub-committee of the House commit- 
tee on interstate and foreign commerce 
held a hearing on March 31 on H.R. 5364, 
one of the bills recommended by Co-ordi- 
nator Eastman, which would authorize the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to re- 
quire establishment of through routes and 
joint rates for freight regardless of the 
short-hauling of any carrier. The Sen- 
ate committee on interstate commerce re- 
cently held a hearing on the similar bill 
introduced in the Senate. 

The bill was opposed by representatives 
of the Association of American Railroads 
but was supported by C. A. Miller, general 
counsel of the American Short Line Rail- 
road Association, who had also appeared 
hefore the Senate committee. He said that 
if the provision protecting the routing of 
the short lines contained in the emergency 
transportation act expires on June 16, 
without the new proposed legislation there 
would be a great acceleration of abandon- 
ment of short lines because the trunk lines 
would eliminate them from through routes. 
“Our particular interest in this bill relates 
to the provisions which will give to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission the 
power to establish through routes when 
found to be in the public interest and 
which also prevent the elimination of rates 
and routes now existing except with the 
consent of the carriers or the approval 
of the commission,” he said. 


State May Still Protect Highways, 
Texas Court Holds 


The Federal Motor Carrier Act did not 
undertake either expressly or by necessary 
implication to deny to a state the power to 
limit or even prohibit operations on its 
highways, if such prohibition be reasonably 
necessary to preserve such highways, or to 
protect the safety of the public, according 
to a decision recently entered by the Court 
of Civil Appeals at Austin, Texas. 

In considering applicable Texas laws the 
court held that prior to the enactment of 
the federal motor carrier act the duty was 
imposed upon the Texas railroad commis- 
sion before acting upon an application to 
determine three questions: First, whether 
such commerce is needed to serve the pub- 
lic convenience ; second, whether the struc- 
ture and preservation of the highways will 
permit such use; third, whether, admitting 
both of these, the safety of the oublic will 
authorize such use. The court he!d that 


as to the first of these questions the state 
commission had jurisdiction only as to in- 
trastate commerce, and not as to interstate 
commerce, but that as to the second and 
third questions the commission had juris- 
diction both as to interstate and intrastate 
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operations so far as they affect the high- 
ways within the state. 

In considering the question as to whether 
or not the federal motor carrier act com- 
pletely occupied the field of interstate com- 
merce by motor carriers over the highways, 
to the entire exclusion of all state regu- 
lation or control thereof, the court held 
that it was not necessary to consider the 
question of whether Congress has power to 
deny to the state the right to protect and 
preserve its own property, or to protect 
the lives and property of its citizens in the 
use of such highways, but that a careful 
consideration of the act led to the conclu- 
sion that there had been no attempt to 
do so. 


The Canadian Roads in February 


The Canadian Pacific in February earned 
net operating revenue of $867,397, as com- 
pared with $850,144 for February, 1935, an 
increase of $17,252. Gross for the month, 
$9,280,593, showed an increase of $624,574, 
while operating expenses, $8,413,196, 
showed an increase of $607,321. 

For the first two months of this year, 
operating net totaled $1,479,969, which 
contrasts with $1,054,458 with the net for 
the corresponding two-month period of 
last year, an increase of $425,511. Gross 
for the two months at $18,604,415 showed 
an increase of $1,681,752, while operating 
expenses at $17,124,445 showed an increase 
of $1,256,241. 

An increase of $644,701 in operating rev- 
enues for February, as compared with 
1935, is shown in the monthly statement of 
the Canadian National Railways, all-inclu- 
sive system. Operating revenues were 
$13,066,507, as compared with $12,421,805 
for the corresponding month of last year. 
Operating expenses, which in February, 
1935, were $12,289,238, showed an increase 
last tnonth of $1,065,728. The statement 
shows a net operating deficit of $288,460 
for the month, compared with a net reve- 
nue of $132,567 for February of last year, 
a decrease of $421,027. 

For the two months there was an in- 
crease in operating revenues of $1,279,668, 
but an increase in operating expenses of 
$1,530,673. During this period there was 
a net operating deficit of $864,790, com- 
pared with a deficit of $613,786 for JTanu- 
ary and February of last year, resulting 
in a deficit increase of $251,005. 


Meetings & Conventions 


The following list gives names of secretaries, 
date of next or regular meetings and places of 
meetings: 

Air Brake Assocration.—T. L. Burton, Room 
3400 Empire State Bldg., New York, N. Y 

ALLIED Rattway Suppry Assocration.—F. W. 
Venton, Crane Company, 836 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. Ill. To meet with Air Brake 
Association, Car Department Officers’ Asso- 
ciation, International Railroad Master Black- 
smith’s Association, International Railway 
Fuel Association, International Railway Gen- 
eral Foremen’s Association, Master Boiler 
Makers’ Association and the Traveling Engi- 
neers’ Association. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FREIGHT TRAFFIC OF- 
FICERS.—W. R. Curtis, F. T. R., M. & O. 
R. R., Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL BAGGAGE 
Acents.—E. L. Duncan, 816 McCormick 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, October 
27-29, 1936, New Orleans, La. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC 
Orricers.—W. C. Hope, C. R. R. of N. J., 
143 Liberty St., New York, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERIN 
TENDENTS.—F. O. Whiteman, Union Station, 
St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting, June 16-18, 
1936, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Iil 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY ADVERTISING 
AcEntTs.—E. A. Abbott, Poole Bros., Inc., 85 
W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
DininGc Cars.—F. R. Borger, C. I 
836 S. Federal St., Chicago, Ill. 
meeting, October 5-8, 1936, Toronto, Ontario 

AMERICAN RaILway BrIDGE AND BulipinG Asso- 
craTion.—C. A. Lichty, 319 N. Waller Ave., 





Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, October 20-22, 
1936, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Ill. Exh iit 
by Bridge and Building Supply Men’s Asso- 


ciation. 

AMERICAN RatLtway CAr INSTITUTE W. C. Tab- 
bert, 19 Rector St., New York, N. \ 

AMERICAN RAILWAY DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION. 

G. Buford, Asst. Mgr., Indust: ial _De 

velopment Dept., M-K-T R. R., Dallas, Tex. 

AMERICAN RAILWAY ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION 
Works in co-operation with the Association 
of American Railroads, Division IV.—E. H. 
Fritch, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl. 


AMERICAN RAILWAY MaGAZINE EpitTors’ Assoctia- 
TION.—M. Fenaja, Missouri Pacific Lines 
Magazine, Missouri Pacific Lines Bldg., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

AMERICAN Rattway Toot ForREMEN’s ASSOCIA- 
Tion.—G. G. Macina, C. M. St. P. & P. 
R. R., 11402 Calumet Ave., Chicago, III 


AMERICAN SHORT LINE RAILROAD ASSOCIA N 
R. E. Schindler, Union Trust Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAI —* EERS.— 
C ew York, 


E. Davies, 29 W. 39th St. 
|. a F (me ; : : 
Railroad Division.—Marion B. Richardson, 


192 E. Cedar St., Livingston, N. J 
AMERICAN Transit AssoctaTion.—Guy C. Heck- 
er, 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. ¥ 


AMERICAN Woop PRESERVERS’ ASSOCIATION H. 
L. Dawson, 1427 Eye St., N. W., Washing 
ton, D. C. Annual meeting, 1937, New Or- 
leans, La. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RaILRoADs.—H T. 
Forster, Transportation Bldg., Washington, 


Operations and Maintenance Department 
is . Symes, Vice-President, Transpor- 
tation Bldg., W ashington, ” ( 
Division I.—Operating.—J. Caviston, 
30 Vesey St., New York, N \ " 
Freight Station Section.—R. O. Wells, 
Freight Agent, Illinois Central Rail- 
road, Chicago, Ill ; 
Medical and Surgical Section.—J. C. 
Caviston, 30 Vesey St., New York, 


.__Annual meeting, May 11-1 

1936, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, II] 

Protective Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y An- 
nual meeting, May aor l 1936, 
Hotel Statler, St. Lot s 

Safety Section.—J. ( Caviston, 30 
Vesey St.. New York, N. Y Next 
meeting, June 3-2! 19 
Stevens, Chicago, ut 


Telegraph and Telephone Section. 
W. A F ae 30 Vesey St., 
New York, N. Next meeting, 
October 6-8, 19 6, “Mz ayflower Hotel, 
Washington. Dp. €. 

Division II, — Transportatior T R. 
Knott, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, 
Til. Y 

Division IV. — Engineering. — | H. 
Fritch, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, 
Til. 
Construction and Maintenance Sec- 

tion.—E. H. Fritch, 59 |! Van 
Suren St., Chicago, Ill ; 
Electrical Section.—E. H. Fritch, 59 


E. Van Buren St., Chicag 
Signal Section.—R. H. C. Balliet, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. \ 
Division V.—Mechanical.—V. R. Haw- 
thorne, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, 


Division VI.—Purchases and _ Stores.- 
W. Farrell, 30 Vesey St New 
York, N. Y. : 

Division VII.—Freight Claims ewis 
Pilcher, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 


cago, Ill. Annual meeting, J i 
1936, Chica ABO, Ill. 

Division VII — Motor Transport 
George M. © ampbell, Transportation 
Bldg., Washington, D. C 

Car-Service Division. ( \ Buch, 


Transportation Bldg., Washington, 
Traffic Department.—A. F. Cleveland, Vice- 
President, Transportation Wash- 
ington, D. C. : 
Finance, Accounting, Taxation and 





tion Department.—E. H. Bunnell, Vice 
President, Transportation Bldg. Wash- 
ington, D. C 

ASSOCIATION OF RaiLway CLaim AceEnts.—F. L. 


Johnson, Chief Clerk and Claim Agent. Gen- 
eral Claims Dept., Alton R. R., 340 W. 
Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, 
June 17-19, 1936, Hotel St. Paul, St. Paul 
Minn. 
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ASSOCIATION OF RatLway ELEctTRICAL ENGINEERS. 
—Jos. A. Andreucetti, C. & N. W. Ry., 1519 
Daily News Bldg., 400 W. Madison St., 
Chicago, Il. 

BripGeE aND BuiLp1Inc Suppty Men’s Assocta- 
TIon.—W. S. Carlisle, National Lead Com- 
pany, 900 W. 18th St., Chicago, Ill. Meets 
with American Railway Bridge and Building 
Association. 

CANADIAN Rattway Cius.—C. R. Crook, 2271 
Wilson Ave., N. D. G., Montreal, Que. 
Regular meetings, second Monday of each 
month, except June, July and August, Wind- 
sor Hotel, Montreal, Que. 

Car  DepartTMENT Orrficers’ AsSsSOCIATION.— 
A. S. Sternberg, M. C. B. Belt Ry. of Chi- 
cago, 7926 S. Morgan St., Chicago, Ill. 

Car Foremen’s Association or Cuicaco.—G. K. 
Oliver, 2514 W. 55th St., Chicago, Ill. Reg- 
ular meetings, second Monday of each month, 
except June, July and August, La Salle 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

Car ForeMEN’s AssoOciATION OF Los ANGELES.— 
J. W. Krause, Room 299, 610 S. Main St., 
Los Angeles, C-!. Club not active at present. 

Car ForREMEN’S ASSOCIATION oF Sr. Lovis, Mo. 

—E. G. Bishop, Illinois Central System, 
East St. Louis, Ill. Regular meetings, third 
Tuesday of each month, except June, July 
and August, Hotel Statler, St. Louis, Mo. 

CentraL Rartway Crus or Burrato.—Mrs. 
M. D. Reed, 1817 Hotel Statler, McKinley 
Square, Buffalo, N. Y. Regular meetings, 
second Thursday of each month, except June, 
July and August, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 
os 

CINCINNATI Rattway Crius.—D. R. Boyd, 2920 
Utopia Place, Hyde Park, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Operation suspended indefinitely. 

CLEVELAND Rattway Crius.—F. L. Frericks, 
14416 Alder Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. Meet- 
ings temporarily suspended. 

INTERNATIONAL RaArtLRoAD Master BLACKSMITHS’ 
Assoctation.—W. J. Mayer, Michigan Cen- 
tral R. R., Detroit, Mich. 

INTERNATIONAL RatLway Fuet AssociaTion.— 
T. D. Smith, 1660 Old Colony Bldg., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

INTERNATIONAL RatLway GENERAL FoREMEN’S As- 
SOCIATION.—Wm., Hall, 1061 W. Wabasha 
St. Winona, Minn. 

Master Borrer Makers’ Associ > Se 
Stiglmeier, 29 Parkwood St., Albany, N. Y. 
Annual meeting, September 16-17, 1936, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl. 

Nationat AssocrtATION OF RAILROAD AND UTILI- 
TIES COMMISSIONERS.—Clyde S. Bailey, 810 
18th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. Annual 
meeting, November 10-13, 1936, Atlantic 
Cy, m. J. 

Nationa Rattway AppLiAnces ASSOCIATION.— 
C. H. White. (Pres. and Sec’y.) Room 1826, 
208 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 

New Enctanp Ratiroap CLus.—W. E. Cade, Jr., 
683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. Regular 
meetings,* second Tuesday of each month, 
except June, July, August and September, 
Copley-Plaza, Boston, Mass. 

New York Rairroap Crus.—D. W. Pye, 30 
Church St., New York, N. Y. Regular meet- 
ings, third Friday of each month, except 
Tune, July is August, 29 W. 39th St., 
New York, é 

Paciric Rattw ao Crivus.—William S. Wollner, 
P. O. Box 3275, San Francisco, Cal. Regu- 
lar meetings, second Thursday of each month, 
alternately at San Francisco, and Oakland, 
excepting June at Los Angeles and October 
at Sacramento. 

Rattway Bustness Assocration.—P. H. Middle- 
ton (Treas. and Asst. Sec’y.), First National 
Bank Bldg., Chicago, III. 

Rattway Crus or Pittssurcu.—J. D. Conway 
1941 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular 
meetings. fourth Thursday of each month, 
except June, July and August, Fort Pitt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Rartway Exvecrricat Suppry MANvuFACTURERS’ 
Assoc1ation.—J. McC. Price, Allen-Bradley 
Company, 600 W. Jackson Blvd.. Chicago, 
Til. Meets with Association of Railway 
Electrical Engineers. 

Rattway Fire Protection Assocration.—P. A. 
Bissell, 40 Broad St., Boston, Mass. An- 
nual meeting, October 13-14, 1936. 

Rattway Suppty MAnuFAcTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
—J. D. Conway, 1941 Oliver Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Meets with Mechanical Division, 
Purchases and Stores Division, and Motor 
Transport Division, Association of American 
Railroads. 

RaILway TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE APPLIANCE 
Assoctation.—G. A. Nelson, Waterbury, Bat- 
tery Company, 30 Church St., New York, 
N. Y. Meets with Telegraph and Telephone 
Section of A. Division 

Rarpway Tie Assocration.—I. C. Rowe, 2091 
Railway Exchange Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. An- 
nual meeting, May 20- 39 1936, Netherland 
Plaza Hotel. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Rattway Treasury Orrtcers’ AssoctaTIon.— 
Merged with Association of American Rail- 
roads. 

ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way Asso- 
ctaTion.—T. F. Donahoe, Gen. Supvr. Road. 
Baltimore & Ohio, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual 
meeting, September 15-17, 1936, Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago, Il. 
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SicgNaL AppLtance AssociatTion.—G. A. Nelson, 
Waterbury a Company, 30 Church St., 
New York, ¥. Meets with A. A. R. 
Signal Seclion: 

Socrety oF Orricers, UNITED AsSOCIATIONS OF 
RaILRoAD VETERANS.—M. W. Jones, Balti- 
more & Ohio, Mt. Royal Station, Baltimore, 
a Annual meeting, October, 1936, Detroit, 

ic 

SOUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN RaAILway CLuB.— 
A. T. Miller, 4 Hunter St., S Atlanta, 
Ga. Regular meetings, third Thursday in 
query March, May, July, September and 

ovember, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

SouTHERN AsSOCIATION OF Car SERVICE OFfFI- 
cers.—R. G. Parks, A. B. & C. R. R., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Toot ForEMEN Svuppiiers’ ASSOCIATION. a 
Caswell, Union Twist Drill Co., 11 S. Clin- 
ton St., Chicago, Ill. Meets with American 
Railway Tool Foremen’s Association. 

Toronto Rattway Cius.—R. H. Burgess, P. O. 
Box 8, Terminal “‘A,’? Toronto, Ont. Regu- 
lar meetings, fourth Monday of each month, 
except June, July and August, Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, Ont. 

Track Suppty Assocration.—D. J. Higgins, 
Gardner-Denver Company, 332 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Meets with Roadmasters’ 
and Maintenance of Way Association. 

TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ ASSOCIATION.—D. Mead- 
ows (Treasurer), 58 Roseberry Place, St. 
Thomas, Ontario. 

WesTERN Rai_way Cius.—C. L. Emerson, C. M. 
St. P. & P., Chicago, Ill. Regular meetings, 
third Monday of each month, except June, 
July, August and September, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, III. 





Construction 





ATcHISON, TorpeEKA & Santa Fr—A 
contract has been awarded to Fairbanks, 
Morse & Company, Chicago, for the con- 
struction at Frontenac, Kan., of a rein- 
forced concrete locomotive coaler in which 
the conveyor type elevating equipment will 
have a canacity of 60 tons per hour. 


Boston & Matne.—The New York 
Public Service Commission has approved 
a low bid of $48,958 submitted by S. A. 
Scullen, Inc., Cohoes, N. Y., for the elim- 
ination of the Pease crossing of this road 
in Hoosick, N. Y. The commission also 
approved a low bid of the Bethlehem Steei 
Company, Inc., Bethlehem, Pa., at $12,814 
for furnishing and erecting the steel super- 
structure. 


Gotp Coast.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized this company 
to construct a line from the docks at Port 
Orford, Ore., to Leland, 90 miles. Total 
construction cost is estimated at $4,150,000, 
with equipment to cost $350,000 additional. 


Missourr Paciric.—A contract for the 
grading and construction of culverts on 
3.71 miles of line which this company is 
rebuilding between Spadra Junction and 
Knoxville Junction, Ark., has been awarded 
to the Winston Brothers Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Reapinc.—A contract has been given to 
Young Brothers, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., for 
grading, masonry and other appurtenant 
work, in connection with the construction 
of bridge No. 9-15 on the line of Levick 
street, east of Lawndale station, Chelten- 
ham township, Pa. 


WasasH.—United States District Judge 
Charles B. Davis has authorized the re- 
ceivers for the Wabash to replace or re- 
pair nine bridges at various points in 
Illinois, Iowa and Missouri, at an aggre- 
gate cost of $138,158. 
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Supply Trade 





F. C. Keene has been appointed sales 
representative of the Illinois Railway 
Equipment Company, with headquarters 
at Chicago. 


The Noland Company, Inc., Wash- 
ington, D. C., has been appointed Toncan 
Iron sheet distributors, for the Republic 
Steel Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Alfred Kauffmann has been elected 
president of the Link-Belt Company, 
Chicago, succeeding George P. Torrence, 
who has resigned as president and director 
of the company. 


J. R. C. Hintz, until recently railway 
sales division manager of the Detroit 
Graphite Company, has been appointed 
eastern sales representative of the Acme 
White Lead & Color Works, Detroit, 
Mich. Mr. Hintz’s headquarters are at 
New York. 


R. A. Griswold, for many years identi- 
fied with the anti-friction bearing indus- 
try, who joined the sales organization of 
the Bantam Ball Bearing Company, 
South Bend, Ind., in October, 1935, has 
been assigned the Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts territory, with headquarters at 
Hartford, Conn. 


C. Russell Warren, formerly head of 
the Chicago branch of L. C. Chase & 
Company, Inc., New York, and with this 
organization for the past 14 years, has 
been appointed sales manager for ll 
Goodall - Sanford transportation and 
home-furnishings divisions, with headquar- 
ters at New York. 


C. W. Dietrich, Jr., has been appointed 
sales engineer for the Torrington Com- 
pany, Torrington, Conn., and the Bantam 
Ball Bearing Company, South Bend, 
Ind., to handle their bearings and special- 
ties in the New York territory, with head- 
quarters at 200 Fifth avenue, New York. 
Mr. Dietrich was graduated in mechanical 
engineering at Cornell University in 1918, 
and then served in engineering and sales 
capacities with the Automatic Refrigerat- 
ing Company, the Hyatt Roller Bearing 
division of General Motors and the James 
T. Gordon Company. 


G. M. Laughlin, Jr., chairman of the 
board of the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corporation, has announced his desire to 
tender his resignation as chairman of the 
board to take effect upon completion of 
current financing operations, and it is ex- 
pected at that time that H. E. Lewis, 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, and formerly executive vice- 
president of the Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 
tion, will be elected a director and chair- 
man of the board of the Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corporation. 


General American Transportation 
Corporation 
The annual report of the General Amer- 


ican Transportation Corporation and _ its 
subsidiaries for 1935 shows a net profit of 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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MODERN LOCOMOTIVES 
are money makers! 


Power and speed are the two factors that determine 
locomotive gross earnings. 


Maximum horsepower per axle plus high sustained 
capacity determine ton-mile costs. 


Modern power is capable of doubling the net ton- 
miles per mile of track per day. 


Modern Power spreads all operating costs over 
greater ton-mile output with corresponding operat- 
ing economy. 
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$2,208,924, as compared with a net profit of 
$2,649,577 in 1934. The total this year 
was affected adversely by the falling off in 
demand for packing house refrigerator 
cars and stock cars. The severe drought 
and the action of the A.A.A. in curtailing 
the production of live stock, with the con- 
sequent high prices for all meat products, 
caused not only a shortage thereof, but a 
diminution in demand and _ consequently, 
the company’s fleets of packing house re- 
frigerator and stock cars were not em- 
ployed to a normal extent. 

The company has continued its policy of 
wholesaling transportation to railroads and 
large shippers by acquiring the fleets of the 
Texas Company and the Proctor & Gamble 
Company. 

The consolidated summary of income and 
the consolidated surplus account are as fol- 
lows: 


1935 1934 
Gross income from sales, 
FOMERID, CIC. oc ccccecs $27,342,081 $26,501,677 
Cost of sales and ex- 


penses (exclusive of de- 


preciation) 19,230.743 18.692,672 


$8,111,338 $7,809,005 
Dividends, interest and 
other income 464,125 


$8,575,463 


646.633 


$8,455,638 
Deductions from income: 


Depreciation ........ $4,501,750 $4,299,214 
Amortization of debt 

discount and expense 7 ieee 
Interest paid ........ 1,501,953 1,394,860 
Federal income tax... oS 
Dividends on preferred 

stock of subsidiaries 59,360 111,987 
Other charges ....... Stee. wxcnaoes 


$6,366,539 $5,806,061 





Net profit 
Capital: 
Balance, December 31, 
, ere $36,288,815 
Additions to surplus: 
Excess of cash pro- 
ceeds or value of 
assets acquired 
(measured by mar- 
ket value of shares 
issued) over par 
value of the $5 
per share of stock 


$2,208,924 $2,649,577 


A re 597,840 
Excess over cost of 

parent company 

stock disposed of 

by subsidiary 1,134 


$36,887,789 
Earned: 

Balance, December 31, 
eee $13,612,226 
Additions to surplus: 
Net profit for year 
ended December 
 ,. 2a 
Parent company in- 
terest in earnings 
since acquisition of 
subsidiary hereto- 
fore not consoli- 
dated, in excess of 
dividends received 


2,208,924 


Charges to surplus: 


Dividends paid or pro- 
vided for: 
On preferred stocks 


of subsidiaries 
(provided for in 
profit and loss 
etatement) ..ccce 
Cash dividends on 
common stock.... 
Allocation to general 
reserves of inter- 
est in earnings 
since acquisition of 
subsidiary _hereto- 
fore not  consoli- 
dated in excess of 
dividends received 
Premiums paid on re- 
tirement of pre- 
ferred stock of 
subsidiaries 


1,449,119 


eewais 114,329 


$2,299,252 


Balance, December 31, 
1935 
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Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company Annual Report 


The Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company for the year ended De- 
cember 31, 1935, reported a net income of 
$11,983,381, the highest it has reported in 
any year since 1929. Its 1934 net was 
$189,563. 

The consolidated income and surplus ac- 
counts for the years 1934 and 1935 fol- 
low: 


Consolidated Income and Surplus 


Years Ended December 31, 1935 and 1934 
Year Ended Year Ended 
December December 
31, 1935 31, 1934 
Net SALES $122,588,556 $92,158,894 
Cest oF SALEs: 
Manufacturing cost 
and distribution, ad- 
ministration, and gen- 
eral expenses—includ- 
ing taxes (except 
federal income), serv- 
ice annuities, operating 
reserves, and deprecia- 
tion of buildings and 
equipment 


111,714,041 93,426,328 





PROFIT FROM SALES 
(1934, loss) 
OTHER OPERATING 
PROFIT: 
Current onerating re- 
sults of subsidiary 
companies not con- 
solidated in detail 
(1934, loss) 


_ 


$10,874,515 $1,267,434 


413,353 135,285 





PROFIT FROM OPERA- 


TIONS (1934, loss) $11,287,868 $1,402,719 





INCOME CREDITS: 
Interest, discount, 
and miscellaneous in- 
come, net 
Dividends and interest 
on investments 


$1,070,428 $681,095 


1,577,326 1,381,215 





¥$2,062,310 


ToTAL $2,647,754 
Net Prorit before for- 

eign exchange adjust- 

ments and federal in- 


come tax provision $13,935,622 $659,591 





Gain in fereign ex- 
change values $45,318 
Provision for federal 
income tax 


$7,717 
477,745 


$1,952,241 $470,028 


$189,563 


TOTAL 

Net Income for the year $11,983,381 

Surptus at beginning 
of year 


40,620,427 40,564,474 





Surptus before adiust- 
ments and dividends $40,.754.037 


$52,603,808 





ADJUSTMENT CHARGES: 
Adjustment in value 
of securities (credit) 
Adjustment on Radio 
Corporation of America 
stock distributed as 
a dividend £2,230 
Miscellaneous, net 
(1935, credit) 450,475 


$598,953 $415,895 


bo 
w 


269,885 





ToTaL 


(1934, credit) $1,181,124 $146,310 





SurRPLus 


before dividends $51.422.684 $40.900,347 





DIVIDENDS: . 
On preferred capital 





stock $247,740 $279,920 
On common capital 
stock 5,969,080 

TorTaL *$6.216.820 


$279,920 





Surptus at end of year. 
including $16,293,860.- 
00 paid-in surplus 
representing premium 
on sale of additional 
common capital stock 
in 1929 $45.205.864 $40,620,427 





Provision for plant and equipment depreciation 
for all companies for 1935 amounted to $4,946,- 
251.04 compared with $5,210,848.47 for 1934. 

¥ Includes in 1935 profit of $1,606,625.87 repre- 
senting dividends received and profits realized 
from securities of Radio Corporation of America 
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sold during the year, and in 1934 loss of $176,- 
130.93 representing losses on securities of that 
corporation sold during that year. | 

t Difference between value as carried on books 
of this Company of Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica stock distributed as a dividend and market 
value at date of declaration of such dividend or 
$3.50 optional cash dividend per share on pre- 
ferred stock. : 

* The 1935 dividend, in addition to the cash 
dividend aggregating $1.00 per share paid on com- 
mon stock, represents market value at date of 
declaration of Radio Corporation of America 
common stock distributed as a dividend or $3.50 
optional cash dividend per share on preferred 
stock. 

The report, issued as the company cele- 
brates its Golden Jubilee, is accompanied 
by a review and summary of the opera- 
tions, the engineering achievements, and 
facts and figures of the fifty years from 
1886, when the company was incorporated, 
to the close of 1935. 

Sales billed totaled $122,588,556 com- 
pared with $92,158,894 in 1934, an in- 
crease of 33 per cent. Orders received 
amounted to $123,629,333 compared with 
$106,473,226 in 1934, an increase of 16 
per cent. 

Of the 1935 net income, $1,606,625 was 
a non-recurring item, representing divi- 
dends received and profits realized from 
securities of the Radio Corporation of 
America sold in compliance with Federal 
Court decree of 1932. The company now 
owns no securities of the Radio Corpora- 
tion. 

On December 31, current assets amount- 
ed to $103,375,383 and current liabilities 
to $9,511,619, a net working capital of $93,- 
863,764, and a ratio of current assets to 
current liabilities of 10.9 to 1. This com- 
pares with a working capital of $74,206,- 
532 at the close of 1934. The company 
has no bank loans or bonded indebtedness 
outstanding. 


OBITUARY 


Arthur G. Johnson, president of the 
Armspear Manufacturing Company, New 
York, died on March 21. Mr. Johnson was 
in his fifty-second year and had been con- 
nected -vith this company for 15 years. 


Charles S. Lockwood, who worked 
with John W. Hyatt on the invention of 
the Hyatt roller bearing, died in Newark, 
N. J., on March 20, in his eighty-sixth 
year. Mr. Lockwood was an active mem- 
ber of the Hyatt experimental laboratory 
staff almost up to the time of his death, 
his career having covered 62 years in the 
service. More than 44 of these years were 
devoted to the Hyatt Roller Bearing Coin- 
pany, since its incorporation in 1892. Mr. 
Lockwood himself took out nearly 100 
patents. 


William W. Watkins, president of the 
Joyce-Watkins Company, Chicago, died in 
Memphis, Tenn., on March 26 of pneu- 
monia. He was born on July 2, 1890, at 
St. Paul, Minn., and was educated at the 
University of Illinois and the Biltmore 
Forest School, where he graduated in 1909. 
In 1910, he entered the employ of the 
Joyce-Watkins Company and from that 
time until 1920 was in charge of work at 
Nashville, Tenn., and St. Louis, Mo. In 
1920, he was elected vice-president and in 
1932, president, to succeed his father. At 
the time of his death he was also president 
of the Arrow Transportation Company. 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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DICTATED BY EXPERIENCE 


During the first two months of 1936 there were 50 new locomotives ordered. 
Eleven were switchers, twenty were mallets and 19 for passenger and freight 
train service. 

Of the latter nineteen locomotives suitable for Booster application, seventeen 
were equipped with The Locomotive Booster. 

These applications were all made by railroads having a previous wide experi- 
ence with the advantages and maintenance economies that The Locomotive 


Booster brings. 


Booster Repair verte made by the j jigs and fixtures that one ~~ cs en are your west guarantee of satisfactory seis 


FRANKLIN RAILWAY SuppLy COMPANY, INC. 


NEW YORK S CHICAGO MONTREAL 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





Railway Equipment Orders 
Reported for Last Month 


13 locomotives and 647 freight cars 
purchased in March—Also 
6] ,300 tons of rail 


Orders have been reported in March is- 
sues of Railway Age for 13 locomotives, 
627 freight cars and 61,300 tons of rail. 
These compare respectively with orders for 
eight locomotives, no freight cars, and 58,- 
418 tons of rail reported in the issues of 
March, 1935. 

The 13 locomotives ordered last month 
bring the total ordered during the first 
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LOCOMOTIVES 


Tue LaSatte & Bureau County has 
ordered a double-unit 70-ton propane-elec- 
tric Plymouth locomotive, from the Fate- 
Root-Heath Company. 


THe Joprin-Pitrspurc has ordered a 
double-unit 70-ton propane-electric Ply- 
mouth locomotive, from the Fate-Root- 
Heath Company. 


IRON AND STEEL 


Tue NorrotK & WEsTERN has placed 
orders for 20,000 tons of 131-lb. steel rail, 
for early delivery as follows: Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corporation, 15,000 tons; 
Bethlehem Steel Company, 5,000 tons. 


Tue Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric 
has ordered 3,000 tons of rails and fasten- 
ings from the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Com- 








Domestic Equipment Orders Reported in Issues of 
the Railway Age in March, 1936 


LOCOMOTIVES 
Date Name of Company No. Type Builder 
Mar.14 WMerthern Pacific ......ccccese 12 4-6-6-4 American Locomotive Co. 
Mar. 21 Great Lakes Steel Corp....... 1 Switching H. K. Porter Company 


FREIGHT CARS 


Date Name of Company No. 
Mar. 14 Great Northern ........cccc0- 500 
Mar. 21 Delaware & Hudson.......... 50 
Mar. 21 Weyerhaeuser Timber Co...... 75 
Mar. 21 Charles Lennig & Co........... 2 


Type ‘ Builder 
Ore American Car & Foundry Co. 
Hopper Company Shops 
Logging Pacific Car & Foundry 
Tank Gen. American Trans. Corp. 








three months of this year to 73, as com- 
pared with nine in the first quarter of 
1935 and 83 in last year’s entire 12 months. 
Included among this year’s orders are 63 
steam locomotives, more than twice as 
many as the 28 of that type ordered 
throughout 1935. Furthermore, there were 
outstanding on March 23 inquiries for 
eight steam and seven Diesel-electric loco- 
motives and plans had been announced for 
purchase of 10 others of the former type. 

The 627 freight cars ordered last month 
bring the 1936 total to date to 8,913 or 
more than ten times the total ordered dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1935 and 47 per 
cent of last year’s 12 months’ total of 18,- 
699. Additional business in prospect on 
March 31 included 2,500 freight cars for 
which inquiries had been issued and 3,000 
cars or underframes on which alternate 
bids had been received. 

The situation in the passenger car field 
remains the same as outlined in the Rail- 
way Age of March 7, with 1936 orders to 
date for 37 cars, excluding units for four 
streamlined trains as compared with 63 
passenger-train cars ordered throughout 
1935. No passenger train cars were or- 
dered last month but there remains out- 
standing the inquiry for 50 coaches. 

The tonnage of rails ordered thus far in 
1936 is already 72 per cent of last year’s 
12 months figure. The 61,300 tons or- 
dered last month brought the 1936 total 
to date to 359,600 tons as compared with 
186,400 tons ordered during the first quar- 
ter of 1935 and total 1935 orders for 495,- 
300 tons. Details of the equipment orders 
are shown in the accompanying table. 


pany. Orders for the balance of the 35,- 
000 tons of rails, which this road was con- 
sidering purchasing, have been held up in- 
definitely. 


SIGNALING 


Tue State Highway CoMMISSION OF 
INDIANA has placed an order with the 
Western Railroad Supply Company, Chi- 
cago, for 113 standard A.A.R. flashing- 
light crossing signals with masts, bases 
and pinnacles, together with an equal num- 
ber of cast-iron cross-buck signs and re- 
flectorized stop-on-red signal signs. These 
signals are to be installed as a part of the 
federal aid program of improving highway 
safety in Indiana and will be distributed 
and installed on the following roads: 
C. & O., 4 signals; C. I. & L.,, 8 signals; 
Cc. M. St P..& P.. 5 sionals: C. C. C. & 
St. L., 16 signals; C. & E. I., 4 signals: 
N. Y. C. & St. L., 19 signals; B. & O., 6 
signals; P. M., 2 signals; Southern, 2 sig- 
nals; P. & E., 2 signals; Penna., 32 sig- 
nals; G. T. W., 4 signals; I. C., 8 signals. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Air Conditioning 


The refrigeration division of the Wau- 
kesha Motor Company has received orders 
for air-conditioning equipment frora the 
St. Louis-San Francisco, the Southern Pa- 
cific and the Texas & Pacific, the latter 


providing for five installations, in addition 


to that ordered in January. 
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A.coLu.—A bandonment.—This company 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to abandon part 
of its line from Alcolu, S. C., to Olanta, 
25 miles. 


Bancor & AroostooK.—Annual Report. 
—The 1935 annual report of this company 
shows net income, after interest and other 
charges, of $873,752, a decrease of $73,641 
as compared with net income in 1934. Se- 
lected items from the Income Statement 
follow : 


Increase of 
Decrease 
Compared 
1935 with 1934 
RAILWAY OPERATING 
REVENUES $6,067,315 -—$100,575 





Maintenance of way 1,101,143 +419,744 





Maintenance of equipment 1,000.712 -34,253 
Transportation 1,529,880 +101,875 
ToTaL OPERAT- 

ING EXPENSES 3.969.370 +43,340 
Operating ratio 65.42 +1.77 


Net REVENUE FROM 


OPERATIONS 2,097,945 -143,915 




















Railway tax accruals 510,512 -18,139 
Railway operating 

income 1,587,314 -125,461 
Equipment and joint 

facility rents 6,197 +25,230 
Net Raitway OPERATING 

INCOME 1,593,511  -100,231 
Non-operating income 42,278 —3,008 
INCOME AVAILABLE 

FOR FIxED CHARGES 1,622,496 -1U8,480 
Interest on 

funded debt 745.044 -37,984 
ToTat DEDUCTIONS FROM 

Gross INCOME 748,743 —34,839 
Net INCOME $873,752 -$73,641 


Boston & Matne.—Annual Report.— 
The 1935 annual report of this road shows 
net income, aiter interest and _ other 
charges, of $206,763, a decrease of $86,728 
as compared with net income in 1934. Se- 
lected items from the Income Account fol- 


low: 
Increase or 
1935 decrease 
Average mileage operated 1,997.23 —40.89 
RAILWAY OPERATING 











REVENUES $43,624,737 +$1,469,124 
Maintenance of way 5,178,735 —55,285 
Maintenance of equipment 6,596,980 +785,061 
Transportation 17,817,069 +746,405 
ToTaL OPERATING 

EXPENSES : 32,549,275 +1,677,004 
Operating ratio 74.61 +1.38 





Net REVENUE FROM 

















OPERATIONS 11,075,461 --207,880 
Railway tax accruals 2,425,423 -—6,352 
Railway operating 

income 8,646.34 -174,611 
Equipment and joint ; ; 
facility rents—Net Dr. 2,028,431 +100,985 
Net Rattway OPERATING 

INCOME / 6,617,917 -—275,596 
Non-operating income 1,152,236 +122,090 
Gross INCOME 7,770,153 —153,505 
Rent for leased roads 1,242,361 42,276 
Interest on 

funded debt* 5,560,663 -19,940 
Tora Fixep CHARGES 7,489,924 —98,468 
Net IncoME $206,763 —$86,728 





* Interest amounting to $177,005.39 for 1935 
and $163,740.80 for 1934 accrued on bonds of 
Boston & Maine Railroad held in Sinking Fund 
is included in account “Income Applied to Sink- 
ing Funds.” 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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Be Sure 


A FULL SECURITY ARCH 
Is MAINTAINED 


A full Security Brick Arch is fun- 
: damentally essential. 
| No matter how carefully the loco- 
motive is designed or operated, maxi- 
mum fuel economy cannot be obtained 
— without it. 
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There’s More To 
90 SECURITY ARCHES 
mz Than Just Brick 


| HARBISON-WALKER 
58 REFRACTORIES CO. 





AMERICAN ARCH CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Locomotive Combustion 
Specialists ~» » » 








Refractory Specialists 
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SALTIMORE & On10.—Equipment Trust. 
—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized this company to waive the 
redemption right on $1,900,000 of its series 
H equipment trust certificates held by the 
Public Works Administration. 


BesseMeR & Lake Erte.—Eguipment 
Trust—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this company to 
issue $7,000,000 of equipment trust 2% per 
cent certificates, maturing in installments 
until 1951. The issue is authorized for sale 
to the United States Steel Corporation 
‘at par. 


Boston & MaAtNe.—Bonds.—This com- 
pany has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to issue 
$3,600,000 of 5 per cent bonds to reimburse 
its treasury for expenditures in retiring 
bonds of subsidiary companies. 


CANADIAN NaTIONAL.—Annual_ Report. 
—The 1935 annual report for this system 
shows net deficit, after interest and other 
charges, of $48,878,181, as compared with 
net deficit of $49,605,719 in 1934. Selected 
items from the Income statement follow: 


Increase or 


1935 1934 decrease 
Average 
mileage 
operated 23,651.83 23,675.91 —24.08 
RAILWAY 


OPERATING n 
REVENUES $173,184,501 $164,902,501 +$8,282,000 





























Maintenance : , 
of way 34,420,886 33,544,106 +876,780 
Maintenance i at 
of equipment 34,393,564 32,574,793 41,818,771 
Transpor- a ae we 
tation 77,131,971 72,754,822 +4,377,149 
Tora 

OPERATING 

EXPENSES 158,926,248 151,936,078 +6,990,170 
Operating x 
ratio 91.77 92.14 -0.37 
Net REVENUE 

FROM 

OPERATIONS 14,258,253 12,966,423 41,291,830 
Railway tax a 
accruals 5,209,133 5,241,857 —32,724 
Railway oper- 24 ” 
ating income 8,955,082 7,677,751 +1,277,331 
Hire of freight 

cars—Dr. 1,019,933 904,639 +115,294 
Joint facility wid 
rents—Dr. 2,269,417 2,231,818 +37,599 
Net RAILWAY 

OPERATING 

INCOME 7,424,121 6,324,680 +1,099,441 
Income avail- 

able for fixed ; : 
charges 8,014,635 8,616,760 —602,125 
Rent for " 7 
leased roads 1,372,712 1,372,037 +675 








Total Fixep 





CHARGES 56,892,817 58,222,480 -1,329,663 
NET . orem 
Dericit* $48,878,181 $49,605,719 -$727,538 
+ Before interest on Dominion Government 
loans. 

CANADIAN Pactiric.—Bonds.—A | syndi- 


cate of Canadian financial houses headed 
by Wood, Gundy & Co. has bought the 
entire issue of $15,000,000 of this com- 
pany’s convertible 3 per cent collateral 
trust bonds, due in 9% years. The bonds 
are convertible into common stock from 
1937 to 1944 at four shares of stock ($25 
par) for each $100 of bond. The bankers 
have offered the issue at 94.44 to yield 
3.70 per cent. 

Further Offering—A syndicate headed 
by Wood, Gundy & Co., Ltd. has also 
offered $8,000,000 of 2% per cent non-con- 
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vertible collateral trust bonds of this com- 
pany, due April 1, 1939; and_ $15,000,000 
2% per cent non-convertible collateral trust 
honds, due April 1, 1941. The offering 
price for the 2% per cent three-year bonds 
is 100 and for the 2% per cent five-year 
bonds 96.56 and interest, yielding 3.25 per 
cent. 

These issues are secured by $120 prin- 
cipal amount of Canadian Pacific 4 per 
cent consolidated perpetual debenture stock 
for each $100 principal amount of the new 
bonds. 


CENTRAL RatLroap oF New JERSEY.— 
Annual Report—The 1935 annual report 
of this company shows net deficit, after 
interest and other charges, of $2,346,737, 
as compared with net deficit of $1,536,070 
in 1934. Selected items from the Income 
Account follow: 


Increase or 











1935 1934 Decrease 
Average Mile- 
age Operated 681.20 687.99 —6.79 
RAILWay 
OPERATING 
REVENUES $29,522,639 $29,022,115 +$500,524 
Maintenance 
of way 1,991,273 1,653,108 +4338.165 
Maintenance of 
equipment 5,489,603 4,972,514 +4517,089 
Transportation 12,195,973 11,462,692 +733,280 
Tora 
OPERATING 
EXPENSES 21,462,672 20,247,792 +1,214,879 
Operating 
ratio 72.70 69.77 +2.93 
Net REVENUE 
FROM OPERATIONS 8,059,967 8,774,322 -714,355 
Railway 
tax accruals 4,431,875 4,545,868 -113,992 





Equipment 








rents 1,330,002 1,030,272 +4299,729 
Joint facility 

rents 97,215 116,369 —19,153 
Net RaItway 

OPERATING 

INCOME 2,192,692 3,060,752 -868,059 
Non-operating 

income 1,039,987 1,037,824 +2,162 





3,232,680 4,098,576 -865,896 


Gross INCOME 








Rent for 
leased roads 
Interest on 
funded debt 2,515,160 





Tota. 

DEDUCTIONS 
FROM Goss 
INCOME 5,634,647 —55,229 





Net INCOME 
(deficit) $2,346,737 $1,536,070 —$810,667 








Cuicaco, MirwaukeE, St. Paut & Pa- 
ciFIc.—A cquisition—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized the trus- 
tees of this company to acquire and operate 
that portion of the Minneapolis & St. 
Louis between Storm Lake, Iowa, to Rem- 
brandt, 12 miles. 


Cuicaco & NortH WeEsTERN.—Loan 
Pledges—The Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration has petitioned the federal district 
court at Chicago to vacate the injunction 
against the government loaning agency, re- 
straining it from selling the collateral 
pledged with it by the North Western for 
loans. In its petition, the R. F. C. states 
that it desires to be in a position to sell the 
securities at any time it may deem it advis- 
able to do so. The R. F. C., late in 1935, 
negotiated with the management of the 
road, seeking an agreement whereby the 
government agency would be permitted to 
sell the securities. The carrier opposed the 
sale of the securities at the time and the 
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R. F. C. in turn prepared the petition for 
the Chicago federal court. The collateral 
which the R. F. C. contemplates selling 
consists of 20,850 shares of preferred stock 
of the Union Pacific, $64,000 par amount 
of New York Central consolidated 4’s of 
1998, and $100,000 par amount of New 
York Central refunding and improvement 
series A 4%4’s of 2013. . 

At a hearing on March 30, Federal Judge 
John P. Barnes gave the parties interested 
in securing modification of the injunction 15 
days to file briefs and partie ‘nterested in 
preventing the modification 10 days for the 
filing of their briefs. 


DeLawarE & Hupson.—Annual Report. 
—The 1935 annual report of this road 
shows net deficit, after interest and other 
charges, of $2,774,976, as compared with 
net deficit of $2,601,062 in 1934. Selected 
items from the Income Account follow: 


Increase or 








1935 1934 Decrease 
RAILWAY 
OPERATING 
REVENUES $22,884,178 $23,196,312 —$312,134 
Maintenance 
of way 3,407,719 3,392,619  +15,100 


Maintenance of 
equipment 


6,210,299 5,595,043 +6 
Transportation - 


8.909.075 8,979,787 





Tota 
OPERATING 
EXPENSES 
Operating 
ratio 89.83 88.15 


20.555,726 20,447,906 +107,819 
—1.68 





Net REVENUE 
FROM 
OPERATIONS 
Railway tax 
accruals 


2,328,451 2,748,405 -419,953 


1,080,537 898,767 +181,769 





Railway operat- 
ing income 

Hire of 

freight cars—Cr. 


1,247,496 1,8 


7 8 
+. 
“NI 
sn 
un 


—600.054 
176,733 


to 
At 
m 
uv 
CN 
ft 


~79,829 





Net RaItway 
OPERATING 
INCOME 

Total Other 
Income 


1,328,691 2,016,405 -687,713 


190,034 189,428 +605 
INCOME 
AVAILABLE FOR 
Frixep 
CHARGES 

Rent for 
leased roads 
Interest on 
funded debt 


1,494,549 2,179,958 -685,409 


1,786,261 1,787,875 —1,614 


2,449.837 2,912,525 462,687 





TorTaL 

DEDUCTIONS 
FROM Gross 
INCOME 4,781,021 -511,495 


4,269,525 





Net INcoME 


DEFICIT $2,774,976 $2,601,062 -—$173,914 





DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN. 
—Equipment Trust Certificates—A group 
of investment houses headed by Brown, 
Harriman & Co., has offered $3,619,000 
equipment trust 4 per cent certificates of 
this company at prices to yield from 0.375 
per cent to 3.2 per cent, depending on 
maturity dates which range from the cur- 
rent year to 1949. This is an issue origi- 
nally sold by the railroad to the Public 
Works Administration at par and recently 
repurchased by it from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation at 104. The issue was 
sold by the railroad to the bankers at 
106.097. Another issue of certificates, re- 
purchased from the R. F. C., totaling $1,- 
033,000, maturing in installments until 1944, 
was sold to the Marine Midland Trust 
Company at 105.625. 


DENVER & Rio GRANDE WESTERN.—Fla' 
to Be Filed by May 1—A plan of reorgan- 
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ization of this company is to be filed by 
May 1, it was announced in New York on 
March 26, following a meeting of repre- 
sentatives of parties at interest. 


Erte. —P. W. A. Maintenance Loan.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to purchase 18,090 
tons of first quality rail and 1,175 tons of 
second quality, together with track fast- 
enings, etc., to cost $1,098,200, to be fin- 
anced by a loan from the Public Works 
Administration. 


GREAT NorTHERN.—C onvertible Bonds.— 
This company has formally notified the 
holders of its maturing 7 per cent general 
mortgage bonds of its new issue of 4 per 
cent convertible bonds to meet this matur- 
ity—the new issue being offered first to its 
stockholders; thereafter such part of the 
$99,422,400 issue not taken by stockholders 
may be subscribed for by holders of the 
maturing bonds. 


Gutr, Mostre & NortTHERN.—Annual 
Report—The 1935 annual report of this 
company shows net income, after interest 
and other charges, of $404,710, as com- 
pared with net deficit of $170,739 in 1934. 
Selected items from the Income Account 
follow: 

Increase or 
1935 1934 Decrease 
Average Mile- 
age Operated 
RAILWAY OPERAT- 
ING REVENUES 


936.17 


961.52 


$6,173,210 $5,230,957 +$942,252 








Maintenance 


of way 767,960 677,681 +90,279 
Maintenance of 

equipment 955.752 772,423 +164,329 
Transportation 1,760,656 1,619,844 +4140,812 


ToTaL OPERAT- 
EXPENSES 4,089,420 3,785,019 +304,400 
Operating ratio 66.24 72.36 -~6.12 


Net REVENUE 
FROM OPERATIONS 2,083,790 1,445,938 +4637,851 
Railway tax 





accruals 377,216 352,000 +25,216 
Equipment rents 

—Net 324,060 302,475 +421,584 
Joint facility 

rents—Net 279,256 278,596 +660 








Net Rattway Op- 
ERATING INCOME 
Non-operating 
income 


1,100,942 512,546 +588,395 


111,016 —6,490 


Gross INCOME 630,053 +4+581,905 


263.400 


1,211,959 
Rent for leased road 263,400 
Interest on funded 

debt 528.564 


519,399 +9,164 


Tota. DepuctTiIons 
FROM Gross 
INCOM! 


807.249 800,792 +6,456 


$404,710 $170,739 +$575,449 





Net Incom: 


INDIANAPOLIS Unton. — Bonds. — Hall- 
garten & Co. and A. G. Becker & Co. are 
offering, subject to the approval of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, $4,714,- 
000 of refunding and improvement mort- 
age, series B 3% per cent bonds of this 
company due 1986, the bonds to be guaran- 
teed by the New York Central and the 
Pennsylvania. The issue is offered to the 
public at 10354 to yield 3.35 per cent, and 
the offering houses state that they have 
agreed to buy the bonds from the railroad 
at 102.33. 


ie) 


Kansas City SourHern.—Annual Re- 
port—The 1935 annual report of this com- 
pany shows net deficit, after interest and 
other charges, of $955,730, as compared 
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with net deficit of $1,009,127 in 1934.° Se- 
lected items from the Income Account fol- 
low: 

Increase or 





1935 1934 Decrease 
Average Mile- 
age Operated 878.78 7; | 
RAILWAY 
OPERATING 
REVENUES $9,981,090 $9,650,064 +$331,026 
Maintenance 
of way 987 ,963 911,718 4+76,245 
Maintenance 
of equipment 1,713,080 1,644,292 +468,787 
Transportation 3,159,741 3 


,060,842 


+98,899 
Torat OpErRat- 
ING EXPENSES 7,205,687 095,617 +4110,069 
Operating ratio 79.98 81.57 -1.59 


“J 


Net REVENUE FROM 
OPERATIONS 


2,775,403 2,554,447 +4220,956 
Railway tax 


accruals 776,885 775,509 +1,376 
Railway operating 

income 1,995,141 1,776,647 +4218,493 
Equipment rents— 

Net Dr. 419,157 402,438 +16,718 
Joint facility rents 

—wNet Dr. 89,580 


82,756 +6,824 











Net RAILWAY 
OPERATING 











INCOME | 1,486,403 1,291,452 +194,950 
Non-operating 

income 440,742 656,070 215,228 
Gross INCOME 1,927,145 1,947,523 -20,378 
Rent for leased 

roads 167,921 167,873 L48 
Interest on 

funded debt 2,686,560 2,680,920 +5,640 


ToTaL FIXED 
CHARGES 2,848,058 2,923,932 


—75,874 








Net INcoME 


(Defi rit) $955,73 


Oo 


$1,009,127 -$43,397 


LenicH & New EncLaAnp.—Annual Re- 
port—The annual report of this company 
for 1935 shows net income, after interest 
and other charges, of $433,709, as com- 
pared with net income of $362,577 in 1934. 
Selected items from the Income Statement 
follow: 


Increase or 








1935 1934 Decrease 
RAILWAY 
OPERATING 
REVENUES $3,432,725 $3,455,843 -$23,118 
Maintenance 
of way 396,241 435,568 -39,326 
Maintenance of 
equipment 711,789 769,814 -—58,025 
Transportation 1,256,646 1,200,106 456,539 
TOTAL 
OPERATING 
EXPENSES 2,593,599 2,666,757 -73.157 
Operating ratio 75. 7 


56 vo Bey —1.61 





Net REVENUE 


FROM OPERATIONS 839,125 789,086 +50,039 
Railway 
tax accruals 83,391 82,065 41,325 





Railway operating 


income 755,541 706,923 +48,617 
Equipment and joint 
$12,433 


facility rents—Cr. 67,255 54,821 





Net Rattway 
OPERATING INCOME 822,797 


761,745 +61,051 
Non-operating 











income 27.199 28,138 ~939 
Tota. INCOME 849,996 789,884 460,111 
Interest on funded 

debt 388,804 398,234 -9,429 
Tora FIxeED 

CHARGES 393,944 402,158 —8,213 
Net INCOME $433,709 $362,577 +$71,131 
Disposition of net 

incor.c: 

Income applied to 

sinking and other 

reserve funds $43,370 ........ 43,370 


43,370 





Income Balance Trans- 
ferred to Profit 


and Loss $390,338 $362,577 +$27,760 
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LenicH VALLEY.—Equipment Trust.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to assume liability 
for $1,755,000 of its series V equipment 
trust of 1934 certificates to be sold to the 
Public Works Administration at par in 
connection with the purchase of equip- 
ment, and to waive the right of redemp- 
tion on $3,345,000 of these certificates 
heretofore issued. 


LouIsIANA SOUTHERN.—A bandonment. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized the co-receivers of this com- 
pany to abandon a branch line extending 
from Reggio, La., to Shell Beach, 6.5 
miles. 


MitwavukeeE, Rockrorp & SoUTHWEST- 
ERN.—Acquisition.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized this 
company to acquire and operate the line 
formerly owned by the Rutland, Toluca & 
Northern, extending from Granville, IIl., 
to Toluca, 21 miles; and to issue $100,000 
of common stock for the purchase of the 
property. The Commission denied that 
part of the application seeking authority to 
issue $100,000 of bonds, and dismissed that 
part seeking permission for an issue of 
$100,000 of notes to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. 


MINNEAPOLIS & St. Lovts.—dAbandon- 
ment.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized the receivers of 
this company to abandon a line extending 
from Spencer, Iowa, to Storm Lake, 36.9 
miles. 


Missourt PactrFic. — Reorganization 
Plan.—The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has postponed from March 31 to April 
14 the date for the resumption of hearings 
on the reorganization plan, before Oliver 
E. Sweet, director of the commission’s Bu- 
reau of Finance, at Washington. 


MosrteE & Onto—Abandonment—The 
receivers have applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
abandon a branch line from Mann, Ala., 
to Dawes, 7 miles. 


New YorK & PENNSYiVANIA.—Aban- 
donment.—Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized this 
company to abandon its entire line from 
Canisteo, N. Y., to Ceres, 57 miles. In 
July, 1935, trestles and several miles of the 
line were washed out in a severe storm 
and the revenues have been insufficient to 
permit of the restoration of any of the 
line destroyed. 


New York CENTRAL.—Acquisition.— 
This company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
acquire control of the Genesee Falls by 
purchase of its remaining stock. The 
N. Y. C. now owns nearly 50 per cent of 
the stock. 


New York CENTRAL.—Securities—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized this company to issue at par $2,- 
593,000 of 4 per cent serial collateral notes 
(secured by $4,646,000 of its refunding 
and improvement mortgage bonds). The 
notes will mature in installments from 1937 
to 1944, will be sold to the Public Works 
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TARE YOUR GHOIG 


T has often been remarked that the greatest stimulant steam locomotive designing ever received was 


the development and introduction of the electric locomotive. 


History repeats! Recently, both steam and electric locomotive designing has been stimulated by the 


Diesel locomotive developments. 


And history is repeating again! For these three different power units are rapidly finding the particular 


phase of economical railroading for which each one is peculiarly adapted. 


This advertisement is entitled ‘‘Take your choice.'’ And the buyer does have his choice. But good 
railroading has no choice. For any particular railroad problem, one of these power-units is best suited. 
Each installation, therefore, warrants the most careful investigation. We welcome the opportunity to aid 


or advise in the making of this study. 
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Administration, and the proceeds of the sale 
will be used by the railroads for mainten- 
ance, 


New York, New Haven & HaArtrForp.— 
Annual Report—The 1935 annual report 
of this road shows net deficit, after inter- 
est and other charges, of $3,560,469, as 
compared with net deficit of $5,532,113 in 
1934. Selected items from the Income Ac- 
count follow: 


Comparison 
with 1934 
Increase or 
1935 Decrease 
RAILWAY OPERATING 














REVENUES $71,113,279 +4$1,830,169 
Maintenance of way 7,689,635 -177,922 
Maintenance of 

equipment 12,070,641 —120.631 
Transportation 27 680,623 +726,193 
ToraL OPERATING 

EXPENSES 52,414,422 —299,788 
Operating ratio 73.71 —2.38 
Net REVENUE FROM 

OPERATIONS 18,698,856 2,129,958 
Railway tax accruals 4,134, 1 25 "377-781 
Railway operating 

income 14,542,788 +2,506,362 
OM 0 eC  _auncioreraiei 
eee Cawicwred§ wo winedas 
Net Raitway OpErat- 

ING INCOME 8,179,548 42,562,528 
Non-operating income 4,470,817 —615,623 
Gross INCOME 12,650,365 +1,946,904 
Rent for leased roads 2.769, 07 3 —20.615 
Interest on funded debt 11, 301, 749 —85,132 
Tora, DepuctTIoNs FROM 

Gross INCOME 16,210,835 —24,740 


$3, 560, 469* +$1,971,644 





Net Income 





* Deficit. 


New York, Ontario & WEsTERN.—An- 
nual Report—The 1935 annual report of 
this company shows net income, after in- 
terest and other charges, of $3,585, an in- 
crease of $82,005, as compared with the net 
deficit in 1934. Selected items from the 
Income Account follow: 


Comparison 

with 1934 
Increase 

1935 or Decrease 


$8,590,512 -$799,318 


RAILway OPERATING 
REVENUES 





Maintenance of way 921,272 
Maintenance of equipment 
Transportation 


—175,208 
1,483,773 -183,955 
3,544,997 -—306,757 








ToTaL OPERATING 
EXPENSES 6,389,754 -698,285 
Operating ratio 74.38 -1.11 





Net REVENUE FROM 


OPERATIONS 2,200,758 -101,032 





Railway tax accruals 397,635  -39,705 
Railway operating 

income 1,802,668 -—57.945 
Equipment rents—Net 352,859 -172,934 
Joint facility rents—Net 89,249 +6,506 


Net Rattway Operat- 


ING INCOME 1,360,560 +108,482 




















Non-operating income 239,511 —4,952 
Gross INCOME 1,600,071 103,530 
Rent for leased roads 230,322 8,040 
Interest on funded debt 1,218,023 —832 
Tota. DepvuctTions a 
FROM Gross INCOME 1,596,486 +21,524 
Net Ixcome $3,585 +$82,005 
PHILADELPHIA & BeacH MHaven.— 


Abandonment.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized this company 
to abandon its entire line extending from 
Manahawken, N. J., to Beach Haven, 12.1 


miles. 


SouTHERN.—Objects To Abandoning 
Line to Be Flooded--The Southern has 
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filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission a reply to the petition of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority which had asked 
the commission to require it to file an ap- 
plication for authority to abandon its line 
from Vasper, Tenn. to Lafollette, which the 
T. V. A. proposed to flood as part of the 
pool for the Norris Dam. The road stated 
that the T. V. A. is proposing to take its 
property for public purposes without just 
compensation. The company said it had no 
desire to abandon the branch but is being 
forced by the acts of the government and 
it denied that the commission had author- 
ity to compel it to file an application. It is 
pointed out that the T. V. A. has author- 
ity to condemn land and that Congress 
expressly empowered it to enter into con- 
tracts with railroads for relocation of their 
lines to avoid flooding but that it has made 
no proposal to the Southern except a ten- 
der of a trackage right agreement over a 
parallel line of the Louisville & Nashville 
which it has arranged to protect from flood- 
ing. 


SouTHERN Pactric. — Abandonment. — 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
affirmed a decision by Division 4 denying 
authority to this company to abandon a 
portion of its Promontory branch—Kelton, 
Utah, to Lucin, 55 miles. Commissioners 
Mahaffie, Meyer, Miller, and Caskie dis- 
sented. Commissioner Tate did not par- 
ticipate. ‘ 


Texas & PaciFic—Annual Report— 
The 1935 annual report of this company 
shows net income, after interest and other 
charges, of $1,382,277, as compared with 
net income of $1,031,943 in 1934. Selected 
items from the Income Account follow: 


Increase or 





























1935 1934 Decrease 
Average Mile- 
age Operated 1,949.94 eo 
RAILWay 
OPERATING 
REVENUES $23,479,056 $22,289,955 +$1,190,000 
Maintenance 
of way 2,407,945 2,305,457 +102,487 
Maintenance of 
equipment 4,101,069 3,825,446 +275,623 
Transportation 7,127,782 6,584,467 +543,314 
TorTaL 
OPERATING 
EXPENSES 15,990,556 15,110,840 +879,715 
Operating 
ratio 68.10 67.79 +.31 
Net REVENUE 
FROM 
OPERATIONS 7,489,400 7,179,114 +310,285 
Railway 
tax accruals 1,284,319 1,205,206 +79,112 
Railway operat- 
ing income 6,192,759 5,961,063 +231,696 
Equipment and - 
joint facility 
rents—Net Dr. 1,140,655 1,228,311 87.655 
Net RatLtway 
OPERATING - 
INCOME 5,052,104 4,732,752 +319,352 
Non-operating Pe 
income 476,357 509,783 —33,426 
INCOME 
AVAILABLE FOR 
FIxED 
CHARGES 5,460,549  5.167,234 +293,314 
Interest on 
funded debt 4,044,199 4,111,602 —67,403 
NetIncome $1,382,277 $1,031,943 


+$350,333 





Union.—Equipment Trust Certificates.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to issue $2,700,000 
of 2% per cent equipment trust certificates, 
maturing in installments 1937 to 1951. The 
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issue is authorized for sale at par to the 
United States Steel Corporation. 


Vircintan.—Annual Report—The 1935 
annual report of this company and its sub- 
sidiaries shows net income, after interest 
and other charges, of $4,143,336, as com- 
pared with net income of $3,518,243 in 
1934. Selected items from the Income 
Statement follow: 

Increase or 
1935 1934 Decrease 
Average Mile- 
age Operated 619.33 619.33 
RAILWAY 
OPERATING 
REVENUES 


$15,783,579 $14, 443,351 $1,340,228 











Maintenance 

of way 1,171,224 

Maintenancc 

of equipment 2,793,482 .443,013 350,46! 
53 


1,165,626 5,598 


. 
Transportation 2,735,040 2,539,896 195,144 








Tota 
OPERATING 
EXPENSES 
Operating 
ratio 45.48 46.40 —0.92 


NET 

REVENUE FROM 
OPERATIONS 
Railway tax 
accruals 


7,178,907 6,702,904 476,00: 


8,604,672 7,740,446 864,225 


1,936,300 1,779,400 156,90 








Railway 
operating 
income 
Equipment rents 
—Net 511,536 
Joint facility 

rents—Net 43,275 77,221 


Net 

RaILWAy 

OPERATING 

INCOME 7,223,153 6,727,127 496,025 
Total Other 

Income 71,847 57,157 14, 689 


6,668,341 5,960,697 707,644 


689,208 


TOTAL 


INCOME 6, 784, 285 __510,7 715 





Interest on 


funded debt 3,151,527 —36,321 


3,115,205 





TOTAL 
FIxeD 
CHARGES 3.118,623 3,235,777 —117,154 
$4,143,336 $3,518,243 ~ $625. 093 


Net Income 





Average Prices of Stocks and of Bonds 


Last Last 
Mar. 31 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 


sentative railway stocks.. 47.50 48.35 28.79 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 80.28 80.71 70.32 


Dividends Declared 


Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio.—$1.00, quarterly; 
Stamped Certificates, $1.25, quarterly, both pay- 
able April 20 to holders of record April 10. 

Piedmont & Northern.—75¢, quarterly, payable 
April 10 to holders of record March 31. 

Reading Company.—50¢, quarterly, payable 
May 14 to holders of record April 16 

Vicaisian. —Preferred, $1.50, quarterly, payable 
May 1 to holders of record April 

Pittsburgh, Bessemer & Lake Erie.—75¢, semi- 
annuall payable October 1 to holders of record 
Susteaier’ t5 


TRADE PUBLICATION 


ConSOLIDATED CATALOG.—The American 
Brake Shoe & Foundry Company, New 
York, has issued Bulletin 36, of 32 pages, 
illustrating the products of its 13. sub- 
sidiary companies. Among products ap- 
plicable to the railways are brake shoes, 
armored curbing, manhole covers, gratings, 
grate bars, gears and other machinery 
parts, babbitt metal, journal bearings, 
trackwork and manganese steel castings, 
car wheels, welding rods and crossing sig- 
nals. 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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Air Furnace 


Quality Materials 
Insure 
BIGGER EARNINGS 


‘Gyeionornd increasing speeds, pressures and miles 


of operation per month have proved that the modern 
locomotive must be equipped with dependable cylinder 
and valve parts. 


HUNT-SPILLER Air Furnace GUN IRON has success- 


fully demonstrated its ability to measure up to al! of the 
requirements of modern operation. 


Its wear-resisting qualities are helping many railroads to 
maintain maximum locomotive efficiency, eliminate waste 
of fuel and reduce maintenance expenses. 


Greater economies can be effected by extending its scope 
of application to all of the parts listed below. 


HUNT-SPILLER MFG. CORPORATION 


J.G. Platt Pres.& Gen Mgr / \V.W. Ellet Vice~President 


Office & Works 
383 Dorchester Ave. South Boston, Mass. 


Canadian Representative : Joseph Robb & Co., Ltd., 5575 Cote, St. Paul Rd., Montreal, P.Q@ 
Export Agent for Latin America: 
International Rwy. Supply Co., 30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 








== HUNT’ SPILLER 


GUN IRON © 















Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


B. F. Moffatt, traffic manager of the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis, effective April 1, 
was appointed executive representative 
with headquarters as before at Minneapolis. 


William W. Rhoads, whose appoint- 
ment as assistant to president of the Read- 
ing and the Central of New Jersey was 
noted in the Railway Age of March 28, 
entered the service of the Reading on 
September 26, 1906, as a messenger at 
Port Richmond, Philadelphia, and a year 
later was transferred as clerk to the 
Transportation department. On January 
16, 1915, Mr. Rhoads was transferred to 
the office of the vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, as a clerk, and held various 
positions in that office until June 15, 1918, 
when he became secretary to the federal 


manager. On February 1, 1924, Mr. 
Rhoads was promoted to assistant chief 


clerk to vice-president, retaining this posi- 
tion until May 1, 1929, when he was ap- 





William W. Rhoads 


pointed chief clerk. On July 1, 1935, Mr. 
Rhoads was appointed assistant to vice- 
president in charge of operation and main- 
tenance, the position he held until his re- 
cent appointment. 


Charles Shalter Krick, vice-president 
of the Eastern region of the Pennsylvania, 
with headquarters at Philadelphia, Pa., has 
retired from active duty. Mr. Krick was 
born at Reading, Pa., where he attended 
the public schools and Carroll Institute. 
He was graduated from Lafayette College 
in 1887 as a civil engineer and in 1923 the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Engineer- 
ing was conferred upon him by this col- 
lege. After leaving college, Mr. Krick 
entered the service of the Pennsylvania as 
a rodman in the office of the assistant en- 
gineer of what was then known as the 
Schuylkill division. Three years later he 
was appointed assistant supervisor of 
track, which position he held successively 
on the Tyrone, Philadelphia and Schuyl- 
kill divisions until June, 1896, when he 
was appointed supervisor, in which position 
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he served consecutively on the Schuylkill 
division, Middle division and the Pitts- 
burgh division. Mr. Krick was appointed 
division engineer of the Eastern and Sus- 
quehanna divisions in January, 1903, trans- 
ferred in a similar capacity to the Phila- 
delphia Terminal division in August, 1903, 





Charles Shalter 


Krick 


and advanced to principal assistant engi- 
neer of the Philadelphia, Baltimore & 
Washington at Wilmington, Del., in Jan- 
uary, 1906. He was appointed division su- 
perintendent of the New York Terminal 
division in August, 1910, and two years 
later he was appointed superintendent of 
the Manhattan division. In February, 1914, 
he was transferred to the Philadelphia 
Terminal division in the same capacity and 
in November, 1915, he was made acting 
general superintendent of the New Jersey 
general division and the West Jersey & 
Seashore. In May, 1916, Mr. Krick be- 
came general superintendent of the New 
Jersey division and the West Jersey & 
Seashore. He was advanced to assistant 
general manager of the eastern lines of the 
Pennsylvania in July, 1918, under the 
United States Railroad Administration, 
and upon the termination of federal con- 
trol in March, 1920, he became general 
manager of the Eastern region at Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Krick served in that capacity 
until October, 1923, when he was appointed 
vice-president of the Eastern region, which 
position he held until his retirement. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


L. K. Goldtree has been appointed au- 
ditor of the Camas Prairie, with head- 
quarters at Lewiston, Ida., succeeding C. 
C. Petersen, deceased. 


TRAFFIC 


W. W. Creighton has been appointed 
general agent for the Union Pacific at 
Toronto, Ont., succeeding Geo. W. Vaux, 
who has retired after nearly 25 years of 
service with this company. 


George W. Shuman, export and im- 
port agent of the Erie, with headquarters 
at New York, has been appointed division 
freight agent at Scranton, Pa., succeeding 
G. A. Lamb, who has been appointed as- 
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sistant to vice-president in charge of traf- 
fic at Cleveland, Ohio. D. D. Jamieson 
has been appointed assistant coal freight 
agent at New York. 


Harold J. Foster, assistant general rep- 
resentative of the Maine Central, has been 
promoted to assistant general passenger 
agent of the Maine Central and of the 
Boston & Maine in Maine, with headquar- 
ters at Portland, Me. 


H. L. Gibson has been appointed Pa- 
cific Coast representative for the Perish- 
able division of the Freight Container 
Bureau of the Association of American 
Railroads. His headquarters will be at 
Sacramento, Cal. 


O. R. Smith, assistant to general freight 
agent on the St. Louis Southwestern at 
Tyler, Tex., has been appointed assistant 
general freight agent, with the same head- 
quarters, succeeding H. N. Roberts, who 
has resigned to become chairman of the 
Texas-Louisiana Tariff bureau, with head- 
quarters at Dallas, Tex. 


C. L. Chapman, assistant to vice-presi- 
dent in charge of traffic of the Erie, with 
headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio, has been 
appointed eastern freight traffic manager, 
with headquarters at New York, succeed- 





ing William H. Stadelman, who has 
been appointed coal traffic manager, with 
headquarters at Cleveland. Mr. Stadelman 
succeeds G. H. Reinbrecht, who recently 
resigned to accept a similar position with 
the Chesapeake & Ohio. Mr. Chapman 
was born at Odessa, N. Y., and received 
his early education at Montour Falls and 
Elmira, N. Y. After serving the Erie for 
seven years at Rochester, N. Y., he was 
transferred to the general freight office in 
New York. He served successively as as- 
sistant general traffic manager, acting gen- 
eral passenger agent, general freight agent, 
and assistant to vice-president in charge of 
traffic, which position he held until his re- 
cent appointment as eastern freight traffic 
manager. 

William H. Stadelmz.. was born as Cas- 
tile, N. Y., and was educated at Canaser- 
aga, N. Y., and Elmira, N. Y. He en- 
tered the service of the Erie as station 
agent at Hohokus, N. J., in 1912. After 
serving in various capacities in the freight 
traffic department, Mr. Stadelman became 
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assistant general eastern freight agent at 
New York in 1926. Three years later he 
was made general eastern freight agent 
and in 1930 he was appointed assistant 





William H. Stadelman 


freight traffic manager. Mr. Stadelman 
became eastern freight traffic manager in 
1931, the position he held until his recent 
appointment as coal traffic manager. 


OPERATING 


W. E. Lamb, superintendent on the 
Missouri Pacific at Falls City, Neb., who 
has been appointed general superintendent 
of the Southern district, with headquarters 
at Little Rock, Ark., as noted in the Rail- 
way Age of March 7, has been in active 
railroad service for 36 years. He was 
born on August 20, 1885, and first entered 
railway service in May, 1900, with the 
Gulf & Ship Island, serving with this com- 
pany, the Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific, 
the Louisiana & Arkansas and the Louisi- 
ana Railway & Navigation Company as 
clerk, agent, operator, dispatcher and chief 
dispatcher, until July, 1906, when he en- 
tered the service of the Missouri Pacific 
as a dispatcher at McGehee, Ark. In the 
following year, Mr. Lamb was transferred 





W. E. Lamb 


to Monroe, La., and in July, 1911, he re- 
turned to McGehee as chief dispatcher. In 
March, 1917, he was advanced to train- 
master and, after serving in this capacity 
at various points, he was further advanced 
to superintendent on June 1, 1924, in which 
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capacity he served successively at Van 
Buren, Ark., Monroe, La., Little Rock, 
Ark., and Falls City, Neb. His promotion 
to general superintendent became effective 
on March 1. 


C. H. Wood, who has been appointed 
assistant genera! superintendent of trans- 
portation of the Missouri Pacific, with 
headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., as noted 
in the Railway Age of March 7, was born 
on August 9, 1884. He first entered the 
service of the Missouri Pacific in 1902, 
shortly thereafter becoming connected with 
the bridge and building department as « 
clerk. In 1905 Mr. Wood was appointed 
a statistician in the office of the chief en- 
gineer, and after two years in this capacity 
he was made chief clerk in the tie and tim- 
ber department, later returning to his old 
position in the office of the chief engineer. 
Beginning in 1917, Mr. Wood served suc- 
cessively as assistant chief clerk to the 
general manager aiid as chief clerk to the 
general superintendent of transportation. 
In 1919, during federal control of the rail- 
roads, he served as supervisor of service 





C. H. Wood 


in the Southwest region for the United 
States Railroad Administration. Follow- 
ing the war he returned to the Missouri 
Pacific as office manager for the general 
superintendent of transportation, being ap- 
pointed chief clerk to the general manager 
in 1923. In 1925, Mr. Wood was made of- 
fice manager for two vice-presidents, and 
in the following year he was appointed of- 
fice manager for the entire operating de- 
partment at St. Louis, which position he 
was holding at the time of his recent ap- 
pointment as assistant general superinten- 
dent of transportation, which was effective 
on March 1. 


J. S. Bassett, assistant superintendent 
on the Missouri Pacific, who has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Little Rock- 
Louisiana division, with headquarters at 
Monroe, La., as noted in the Railway Age 
of March 7, was born on August 13, 1886, 
and received his higher education at Iowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa. Except for 
two years during the World War when 
he served in the United States army, Mr. 
Bassett has been connected with the Mis- 
souri Pacific continuously since 1909. He 
entered the service in that year as an as- 
sistant on the engineering corps at St. 
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Louis, Mo., and later served as a building 
inspector at Nevada, Mo. In 1912, he was 
appointed assistant engineer and served in 
this capacity at various points until 1917, 





J. S. Bassett 


when he joined the army. In July, 1919, 
Mr. Bassett returned to the Missouri Pa- 
cific as assistant engineer, being advanced 
to division engineer in 1923, which position 
he held until Dezember, 1929, except for 
a period during 1924, when he served as 
assistant division engineer and another 
period during 1928, when he served as 
master of trains and track. In 1929, he 
was transferred to the operating depart- 
ment as assistant superintendent, serving in 
this capacity and as trainmaster and acting 
superintendent until his recent appointment 
as superintendent, effective March 1. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


J. R. Watt, engineer maintenance of 
way of the Louisville & Nashville, has been 
appointed assistant purchasing agent, with 
headquarters as before at Louisville, Ky. 
Mr. Watt has been connected with the 
engineering and maintenance of way de- 
partments of the Louisville & Nashville 
for more than 30 years. He was born on 





J. R. 


April 16, 1884, at Greenfield, Ohio, and at- 
tended the Salem Academy, South Salem, 
Ohio, and later the University of Ohio. He 
entered railway service in August, 1905, 
as a rodman on the Louisville division of 
the L. & N., serving as instrumentman and ‘ 
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assistant engineer on the Cumberland Val- 
lev and Louisville divisions, as assistant 
engineer at Birmingham, Ala., and for a 
short time in the chief engineer’s office at 
Louisville. In 1914, he was promoted to 
roadmaster of the Nashville division, which 
position he held until 1917, when he was 
further advanced to general roadmaster, 
with headquarters at Louisville. On Feb- 
ruary 15, 1932, Mr. Watt was advanced to 
engineer maintenance of way, which posi- 
tion he held until his recent appointment. 


ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


L. L. Adams, division engineer of the 
Louisville & Nashville, with headquarters 
at Evansville, Ind., has been promoted to 
engineer maintenance of way, with head- 
quarters at Louisville, Ky., to succeed J. 
R. Watt, who has been appointed assistant 
general purchasing agent. 


MECHANICAL 


L. E. Hilsabeck, car foreman on the 
Chicago Great Western at Oelwein, Iowa, 
has been appointed to the newly-created 
position of general car inspector of freight 
and passenger equipment, with the same 
headquarters. 


OBITUARY 


Everett M. Tucker, architect of the 
Missouri Pacific, with headquarters at St. 
Louis, Mo., died at the Missouri Pacific 
hospital in that city on March 24 of heart 
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disease. Mr. Tucker was a native of Mil- 
ton, Mass., and was 52 years of age. Prior 
to going with the Missouri Pacific about 
25 years ago, he had served as architect 
for a railroad in Cuba. 


William R. Askew, chairman of the 
freight traffic managers’ committee of the 
Trunk Line Association, died on March 31 
at St. Luke’s Hospital, New York City, at 
the age of 62. 


Lambert N. Hopkins, retired pur- 
chasing agent of the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy, whose death on March 17 was 
noted in the Railway Age of March 21, 
was born at Baltimore, Md., on April 26, 
1852. He entered railway service as a 
clerk in the office of the ticket auditor 
of the Burlington in May, 1885. In the 
following year he was transferred to the 
trainmaster’s office and in December, 1886, 
he was appointed assistant secretary and 
assistant treasurer of the Peoria Union 
Elevator Company, which was owned by 
the Burlington. For a short period during 
1887 Mr. Hopkins was a clerk in the pay- 
master’s department of the Burlington and 
he was then advanced to assistant pay- 
master. Mr. Hopkins was further ad- 
vanced to paymaster in 1888, in which posi- 
tion he remained until March, 1891, when 
he was promoted to auditor of passenger 
accounts. From 1896 to 1899 he served 
in the commissary and he was then ap- 
pointed supply agent. Mr. Hopkins was 
promoted to purchasing agent on July 1, 
1905, from which position he retired in 
1928. 


Robert Park Graham, engineer main- 
tenance of way of the Southern division 
of the Pennsylvania, died on March 17 at 
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his home in Wilmington, Del Mr. 
Graham was born at Altoona, Pa., on 
June 26, 1887, and was graduated from 
Pennsylvania State College in 1907, with 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Civil Engineering. He entered the ser- 
vice of the Pennsylvania as a messenger 
in the telegraph office at Altoona on July 
20, 1902, and served during successive sum- 
mers as a clerk and rodman until he fin- 
ished college. He reentered the service in 
June, 1907, as a rodman on the Middle 
division at Altoona. On November 1, 1913, 
he was transferred to the office of the 
chief engineer of maintenance of way at 
Philadelphia and on March 15, 1914, he 
was appointed assistant supervisor of the 
Conemaugh division at Freeport, Pa. He 
also served as assistant supervisor on the 
Baltimore division at York, Pa., and on 
the Philadelphia division at Paoli, Pa. On 
September 1, 1918, Mr. Graham was ap- 
pointed supervisor of the Crosson division 
at Barnesboro, Pa. He subsequently served 
as supervisor of the Philadelphia division 
at Lemoyne, Pa., and of the Philadelphia 
Terminal division at West Philadelphia, 
Pa., and on October 1, 1927, he was ap- 
pointed division engineer of the Buffalo 
division at Buffalo, N. Y., later serving as 
division engineer of the Middle division at 
Altoona, Pa. He was appointed superin- 
tendent of the Delaware division at Wil- 
mington, Del., on May 16, 1928, and super- 
intendent of the St. Louis division at Terre 
Haute, Ind., on May 16, 1929. Mr. Graham 
became engineer of maintenance of way, 
Central Pennsylvania division, at Williams- 
port, Pa., on June 1, 1931. On July 1, 
1933, he was transferred to the Southern 
division in the same capacity, with head- 
quarters at Wiimington, Del. 








Norfolk and Western Railway Company 
Fortieth Annual Report 


Roanoke, Va., March 30, 1936. 


The Annual Report for the year ended December 31, 1935, 
has been approved by the Board of Directors for submission to 


the stockholders. A synopsis follows: 


The operated mileage of the Company was 2,112.57 miles. In- 
cluding 27.21 miles leased from subsidiary companies and 26.99 
miles operated under trackage rights, the first main track mile- 
age was 2,166.77 miles and the total mileage of all tracks was 


4,609.11 miles. 


Following is a comparison of 1935 results with those for 1934: 


Increase or 





1935 1934 Decrease 
Ratio of Operating Ex- 
penses to Total Operat- 
ing Revenue .......-. 57.02% 61.25% D 4.23% 
Federal, State and Local 
MINN. « cureosunaxionees $8,840,000.00 $7,768,000.00 I. $1,072,000.00 
Uncollectible Revenue 
Serre eee 7,105.29 10,663.90 D 3,558.61 
Net Rental of Equipment 
and Joint Facilities— 
SHOE cussanvecesieas 2,605,703.44 














Net Railway Operating 


2,120,340.24 ‘I. 485,363.20 





























ERS ee ae $27,303,817.57 $22,518,286.36 I. $4,785,531.21 
Increase or ther Income — (Mainly 
1935 1934 Decrease Interest on Invest- i 2 
Revenue from Freight.. $73,661,074.79 $68,617,069.80 I. $5,044,004.99 ments) «+seeereeeeee 1,332,694.79 = :1,738,779.50 D. 406,084.71 
Revenue from Passengers  1,841,601.75 1,780,032.08 f. 61,569.67 sai ——— etna 
Revenue from Mail, Ex- Gross Income from en * ee . 
press and Miscellaneous 2,541,707.84 — 2,310,765.17 I. 230,942.67 all sources -..... $28,636,512.36 $24,257,065.86 I. $4,379,446.50 
Total Revenue from oe Paid on an* - 
rere 78,044,384. 7 y ; 36,517. and Equipment Ubliga- 
Operations $ 4,384.38 $72,707,867.05 I. $5,336,517.33 SE, Sctavece cates $2,839,913.84  $3,537,910.83 D. $697,996.99 
Maintenance of Way and Miscellaneous Deductions 440,746.47 438,973.61 I 1,772.86 
MOPUORNOUE: 6 icccsscens 8,577,223.51 7,633,685.0 ; .4 ee oer er <a ES 
Miskiahuauens of Equip- $ $ 3,685.08 I. $943,538.43 Net Income ....<<. $25,355,852.05 $20,280,181.42 I. $5,075,670.63 
RE . 4546064 sa 5-se eee 14,411,433.09 16,043,044.77 D. 1,631,611.68 — . a — —_ 
Transportation —- Expense Dividends on Adjustment 
of Operation ........ 17,949,958.69  16,551,259.15 I. 1,398,699.54 Preferred Stock—$4.00 ci ; 
Other Expenses ........ 3,560,549.67  4,303,268.03 D. 742,718.36 per share ........... $919,692.00 $919,692.00 
Extra Dividend on Com- 
Total Operating Ex- mon Stock—$2.00 per ; 
GON  vasccevane $44,499,164.96 $44,531,257.03 D. $32,092.07 Share ...++++ee. ‘seen 2,812,966.00 —_2,812,966.00 
Net Revenue from Income Balance ... $21,623,194.05 $16,547,523.42 I. $5,075,670.63 
Operations ...... $33,545,219.42 $28,176,610.02 I. $5,368,609.40 7 = 
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Operating Results—Continued 


Increase or 
1935 1934 Decrease 
Dividends on Common 
Stack—$10.00 per share $14,064,830.00 $14,064,830.00 
Funded Debt outstanding 


at end of year........ §2,139,531.92  86,909,531.92 D.$34,770,000.00 
Capital Stock outstanding 
SC COE GE PORES 6 ccceee 163,640,600.00 163,640,600.00 — .......... 


Investment in Road and 
“quipment at end of 
WN Seas cs seunss enue 456,405,352.93 454,318,927.66 I. 2,086,425.27 





Gross Operating Revenues for 1935 were $78,044,384.38, an 
increase of $5,336,517.33, or 7.34 per cent, due in part to emerg- 
ency freight rates which became effective April 18, 1935. Oper- 
ating Expenses were $44,499,164.96, a decreasee of $32,092.07, or 
0.07 per cent, although all accounts were affected adversely by 
complete restoration of wage deductions and increased cost of 
materials and supplies. Maintenance of Way and Structures in- 
creased due to larger rail and other renewals, while Maintenance 
of Equipment decreased through economies and chargings made 
in 1934 for retirement of obsolete equipment. Transportation 
Expenses increased principally because of additional business 
and higher wages cost, and General Expenses decreased mainly 
by reason of credit adjustments after the Railroad Retirement 
Act of 1934 was declared unconstitutional. 

Net Revenues from Operations were $33,545,219.42, an in- 
crease of $5,368,609.40, or 19.05 per cent. Income Balance, after 
paying the regular 4 per cent dividend of $919,692.00 upon the 
Adjustment Preferred Stock and an extra dividend of $2.00 per 
share upon the Common Stock, $2,812,966.00, was $21,623,194.05, 
an increase of $5,075,670.63, or 30.67 per cent. Quarterly divi- 
dends of $2.00 per share, a total of $8.00 per share, were paid 
on the Common Stock and charged to Surplus, and the extra 
dividend of $2.00 per share on the Common Stock was charged 
against earnings for 1935 and paid March 19, 1936. 

There was no change in the outstanding Capital Stock, which 
represented 75.84 per cent of sotal outstanding capitalization. 

Funded Debt was reduced $34,770,000 through redemption of 
$34,668,000 Divisional First Lien and General Mortgage 4 per 
cent Bonds and $102,000 Convertible 10-25 Year 4% per cent 
3onds. Funded Debt represented 24.16 per cent of total out- 
standing capitalization. 

The investment in property used in transportation service was 
$328,437 ,734.23, an increase of $2,141,191.2 

The investment in equipment owned was ; $127,967,618.70, a de- 
crease of $54,765.95. During 1935 the Company received 18 ail- 
steel air-conditioned passenger train cars, 10 all-steel cement 
cars and 6 units of miscellaneous equipment, and retired 25 
steam locomotives, 232 freight train cars and 44 work equip- 
ment cars, chiefly because of obsolescence. 12 passenger coaches 
and 4 diners were reconditioned and air-conditioning apparatus 
installed, maling a total of 41 air-conditioned cars in service at 
the close of the year. The Company’s equipment at end of year 
consisted of 586 steam locomotives, 16 electric locomotives, 313 
passenger train cars, 45,952 freight train cars and 1,838 work and 
miscellaneous units. 

Comparison of traffic and operating revenue figures with those 
for 1934 shows the following changes: 


Number of passengers.. 1,431,040 Inc. 85,661 6.37 per cent 
Average haul of pas 

NN er rere 65.11 miles Inc. 1.26 miles 1.97 per cent 
Revenue from pa*senger 

CE awa canes kobe s $1,841,601.75 Inc. $61,569.67 3.46 per cent 
Average rate per pas- 

senger per mile..... 1.977 cents Dec. 095 cents 4.58 per cent 
Revenue freight carried 39,345,242 tonsInc. 1,685,131 tons 4.47 per cent 
Average haul of freight 278.63 miles Inc. -92 miles .33 per cent 


Revenue from _ freight 
transportation ..... - $73,661,074.79 Inc. $5,044,004.99 7.35 per cent 
Average rate per ton 
ee. eee 
Average tons of revenue 
freight per train mile 1,541.19 Inc. 34.92 tons 2.32 per cent 
Shipments of coal...... 31,578,626 tonsInc. 1,156,050tons 3.80 per cent 
Shipments of coke. 493,787 tons Inc. 63,546 tons 14.77 per cent 
Shipments of ore...... 341,300 tons Dec. 38,855 tons 10.22 per cent 
Shipments of pig and 
BOOM WOR cccccees 
Shipments of lumber... 


.672 cents Inc. 016 cents 2.44 per cent 


14,845 tons Dec. 6,174 tons 29.37 per cent 
594,444 tons Inc. 183,385 tons 44.61 per cent 


The more important additions and betterments consisted of ex- 
tension of Buchanan Branch, in Buchanan County, Va., a distance 
of 14% miles; construction of Dismal Creek Branch, in Buchanan 
County, Va., 24 miles in length; laying 212.78 miles of track 
with 131-lb. rail; placing 173,746 cubic yards of standard hal- 
lasting in main line tracks; construction at Lambert Point, Va., 
of new low-level coal pier, equipped with elevating car dumper 
for transferring coal direct from road cars to vessels, to be 
completed and placed in operation April 1, 1936; construction of 
concrete highway bridges at Christiansburg and Abingdon, Va., 
and reinforced concrete box culverts replacing bridges at Villa- 
mont and Roanoke, Va.; elimination of eleven grade crossings, 


one by overhead bridge and ten by abandonment of lines; and 
reconstruction of signal pole lines from North Roanoke to Loch 
Laird, Va., and from Roanoke, Va., to Price, N. C. 

Ninety-six new industries located on the Company’s line, pro- 
ducing foods, textiles, iumber, chemicals, petroleum, machinery 
and miscellaneous products, with a total capitalization of $5,611,- 
300, and employing 4,018 persons. Forty-nine additions to estab- 
lished plants were completed, costing $4,552,000, and employing 
1,689 persons. Three new coal mines were placed in operation 
and three abandoned. At the close of the year there were 125 
companies organized for producing coal and coke on the Com- 
pany’s lines, with a total of 191 mines, of which 149 mines were 
in actual operation. 

The Railroad Retirement Act of 1935, intended to meet the 
unconstitutionality of the 1934 Act, and the Act levying an in- 
come tax upon employees and an excise tax upon carriers, in 
the amount of 3% per cent each upon employee compensation, 
not in excess of $300 per month, to provide annuities for retired 
employees, both effective March 1, 1936, are estimated to cost 
the Company $1,000,000 in 1936. 

The Social Security Act, effective January 1, 1936, levies an 
excise tax upon employers at the rate of 1 per cent per annum 
for 1936, 2 ner cent per annum for 1937 and 3 per cent per 
annum for 1938 and thereafter, to provide for employees who 
may become unemployed, which is estimated to cost the Com- 
pany $288,000 in 1936. 


Condensed General Balance Sheet—December 31, 1935 


Increase or 


1935 Decrease 
ASSETS 
Investments: 

Investment im Road. oc...<..00.00 $328,437,734.23 - $2,141,191.22 
Investment in Equipment Owned.. 127,967,618.70 54,765.95 
Improvements on leased _ railway 

ee re re eee ee 17,473.97 I. 17,473.97 
Sinking Funds and other Deposits. 1,644,527.38 I. 156,473.55 
Miscellaneous Physical Property. 5,246.595.52 D. 1,711.88 
Investment in Affiliated Companies 8,466,700.59 D. 505,970.79 












































Other Investments ......c2scccccs 20,323,664.90 D. 24,331,860.92 
Total Investments ........... $492,104,315.29 D.$22,579,17 0 70.80 
Current Assets: 
ee ea ee $8,841,491.84 D. $755,312.37 
Material and Supplies............. 5,950,160.43 iT. 778,875.38 
emer Corrent Aasels. ....<.5...%- 6,033,032.24 I. 734,376.30 
Total Current Assets.......... $20,824,684.51 IT. $7 57.939 31 
I, SU iw civicnen meicieaininns $13,658,7 703.77 z; $130,358.90 
Norfolk and Western-Pocahontas 
Joint Bonds, Relief Fund Securi- 
ties, etc. 
i 2 ee 3,141,090.41 D. 557,016.52 
et A, caiedndncineneds $529,728.793.98 D.$22,247,889.11 
LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock: 
Adjustment Preferred ........... $22.992.300.00 .......... 
oe ere eee 140.648.300.000  .......... 
Total Cantial Stee. . a siicsccsc. $163,640,600.00 
Long Term Debt: 
a ic $46,053,500.00 D.$34,668,000.00 
Convertible Bonds ........ce08. ee ee D. 102,000.00 
ee er ee Cees 2 0—S=«-s -Kearecerwreiaes 
Total Long Term Debt....... $52,139,531.92 D. $34, 770,000.00 
ee $7,660,315.86 I. $404,320.75 
Traffic and Car Service Balances, 
Accounts Payable, Interest and 
Dividends Matured and Unpaid, 
Unmatured Dividends Declared, 
etc. 
Deferred and Joint Liabilities....... $13,659,552.20 TI. $281,152.84 
Norfolk _ and _Western-Pocahontas 
Joint Bonds, Relief Fund Securi- 
ties, etc. 
Unadjusted Credits: 
Accrved Depreciation ............ $61,795,114.44 I. $3,039,584.90 
Tax Liability, Insurance Reserves, 
MNS So uiad'c'c. diet araarcmaee oe aw eaeS 9,782.874.56 I. 1,477,495.16 
Total Unadjusted Credits..... $71, 577,989 00 I. $4, 517 080. 06 











Corporate Surplus: 











Sinking Fund Reserves........... $1,193,239.14 $190,597.46 

Additions to Property through In- ; 
come and Surplus—Road........ 21,425,242.41 D. 3,715.02 
Equipment .. BSB0GSCOCE  ——— sHaRe wes 

Funded Debt Retired through In- 

COG GE SW PGB so 6c csc csvecs 47,234.000.00 I. 32,999,000.00 
Profit and Loss Balance.......... 127, 892, 997, 18 D. 25 ,866,325.20 
Total Corporate Surplus...... $221 050, 805. oO . f. $7,319, (557.24 24 


TEE, Vcte cacwn- cacaun alae eal¥aren $529,7 28,793.98 D. $22,247. 889.11 











By order of the Board of Directors. 
A. C. NEEDLEs, 
President. 
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Forty-first Annual Report of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Sante Fe Railway Company 


OFFICE OF 
Tue ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA FE Rattway System, 
120 Broadway, New York City. 
February 25, 1936. 
To the Stockholders: 


Your Directors submit the following report for the fiscal year 


January i, 1935, to December 31, 1935, inclusive. 


INCOME AND PROFIT AND LOSS STATEMENT 


The following is a summary 


of the transactions of the Sys- 


tem for the years ending December 31, 1934, and 1935: 


1934 


$128,093,947.63 
102,083,479.45 


eI FONE ooo 5cis ccc siege ewan 
Operating expenses. 


1935 


$135,686,391.88 
109,423,483.77 





Net operating revenues.............. $26,010,468.18 


$26,262,908.11 





Qo ge ee 79.69% 


80.64% 





$10,352,827.70 
35,222.57 
393,099.33 


ge a 
Uncollectible railway revenues............ 
Equipment and joint facility rents........ 


$10,476,178.76 
47,754.01 
35,623.08 





$15,229,318.58 


Net railway eonvonints COME .......550 
: Peers 4,950,532.15 


Other income. 


$15,703,352.26 
7,046,613.96 





OI isc cede tarssevins canes. 
Miscellaneous tax accruals............... 
Rent for leased roads and other charges... 


$20,179,850.73 
60,604.50 
314,565.42 


$22,749,966.22 
95,957.89 
296,641.42 





$19,804,680.81 
12,803,366.80 


Jnterest on bonds, including accrued interest 
Ct adjustment DONE.......0.06.6 ccc cece. 


$22,357,366.91 


12,803,051.80 





Net corporate income representing amount 
available for dividends and surplus)..... $7,001 ,314.01 
Surplus tc credit of Profit and Loss, ee 
DE Es, Was 55 Ciwsia semantics 


Appropriations for the year: 
DIVIDENDS ON PREFERRED STOCK— 
No. 74 
$3,104,320.00 


February 1, 1936 3,104,320.00 


$6,208,640.00 


DIVIDEND = ComMMOoN STOCK— 


No. 110 (2%) paid 
Se ee 4,854,120.00 
Ss. F. & S. J. V. Ry. "Co. Bonds Sinking Fund 10,800.00 





$9,554,315.11 
302,466,346.06 


$312,020,661.17 


11,073,560.00 





Surplus appropriated for in- 





vestment in physical 

IE ios sce Seas tasiscs $39,951.85 
Loss on retired road and 

WUNNIEE 5 5 «5.0 cesses « 2,229,997.26 
Miscellaneous debits—Net . 425,943.33 $2,695 ,892.44 
Donations in connection with industry 


SE NE og winston pining wigs enlen eet 39,951.85 





$300,947,101.17 


2,655,940.59 





Surplus to credit of Profit and Loss, December 31, 1935..... 


$298,291,160.58 





COMPARISON OF OPERATING RESULTS 


The following is a statement of revenues and expenses of the 


System for the year ending December 31, 1935, 


with the previous year: 
Year ending 


Dec. 31, 1935 
OPERATING REVENUES: 


Year ending 
Dec. 31, 1934 


in comparison 


Increase or 
Decrease 


























MN oie dian cwagaadcee oun.es $109,685,779.50 $104,720,630.36 $4,965,149.14 
EOE AE 13,447,074.36 11,970,641.70 1,476,432.66 
Mail, express, and miscellaneous. .. 12,553,538.02 11,402,675.57 1,150,862.45 
U Total operating revenues.......... $135,686,391.88 $128,093,947.63 $7,592,444.25 

6 OPERATING EXPENSE: 
6 Maintenance of way and structures... $18,726,710.38 $16,537,881.01 $2,188,829.37 
‘ Maintenance of equipment.......... 33,134,512.05 30,843,587.50 2,290,924.55 
‘i NA 6 iy winnaar eal rank is.o0e's 0% 4,796,022.57 4,467,868.07 328,154.50 
6 Transportation—Rail | ae F 48,423,928.85 43,816,636.85  4,607,292.00 
= ee SEE *4,323,191.81 6,396,937.47  2,073,745.66 
9 Transportation for investmenr—Cr.... 176,074.78 96,852.60 79,222.18 
Total operating expenses.......... $109,423,483.77 $102,083,479.45 $7,340,004.32 
0 Net operating revenue................ $26,262,908.11  $26,010,468.18 $252,439.93 
0 Railway tax accruals.................. 10,476,178.76 10,352,827.70 123,351.06 
ee Uncollectible railway revenues......... 47,754.01 35,222.57 12,531.44 
4 Railway operating income. ...... $15,738,975.34  $15,622,417.91 $116,557.43 
1 f Equipment rents—Net—Cr............ 677,572.2 330,223.87 347,348.88 
sit Joint facility rents—Net—Dr.......... 713,195. 33 723,322.70 10,127.37 
_ Net railway operatingincome.... _ $15,703,352.26 $15,229,318.58 $474,033.68 

Ratio of Operating Expenses to 

Operating Revenues................ 80.64 79.69 95 








\ct of that year. 









*Includes credit of $1,024,051.57 cancelling accruals in 1934 under the Railroad Retirement 
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TREASURY 

Neither your Company nor any of its wholly owned affiliated 
railway companies has any notes or bills payable outstanding in 
the hands of the public, nor has any one of them borrowed any 
money from any sources whatsoever, nor deferred the payment 
of any of their bills or other obligations. 

The Company held in its treasury at December 31, 1935, $34,- 
223,929.27 cash, and in addition owned $26,731,350.00 of United 
States Government securities which are carried at cost of $26,- 
747,121.15 in the general balance sheet. 

TAXES 

Federal, state, local, and miscellaneous railway tax accruals 
for the year 1935 aggregate $10,476,178.76, an increase of $123,- 
351.06 compared with the year 1934. A comparison of these 
accruals for the two years is presented in the following table: 


Increase or 





1935 1934 Decrease 
FEDERAL TAXES: 
ee ee ee $300,000.00 $119,000.00 $181,000.00 
eee 416,400.00 356,778.00 59,622.00 
I ooo iinie wrcrsicovanicbuiwne 36,183.39 32,485.57 3,697.82 
UN ie its ke ig hordis oe wieuiaseinte $752, 583. 39 $508,263.57 $244,319.82 
STATE, LOCAL, AND 
MISCELLANEOUS................ 9,723,595.37 9,844,564.13 120,968.76 
ee a eee $10,476,178.76 $10, 352 2 (827. 70 $123,351.06 


GENERAL 


For the calendar year 1935 the freight car loadings were 
1,222,997, being slightly less than for the calendar year 1934, but 
the average revenue per car in 1935 was $5.29 greater than in 
1934. An excessively heavy movement of livestock in 1934 at 
reduced emergency rates because of the drought accounts for 
the decline in carloading, as all freight other than livestock shows 


a small increase over 1934. The emergency rates in 1934 account 
partly for 1935 showing larger earnings per car. 
There was an increase in miles traveled by passengers in 1935 


over 1934 of 17.07 per cent, and an increase in passenger reve- 
nues of 12.33 per cent. The increase in passenger travel was in 
part the result of improved business conditions and in part at- 


tributable to the convenience and comfort of air-conditioned 
equipment. 

Your Company has been considering for some time a program 
for faster passenger service. It has acquired a 3600 horse power 


Diesel electric locomotive in two units of 1800 horse power each 
which has been undergoing a series of tests preliminary to being 
assigned to regular service. A small fire on a trial run crippled 
one unit and postponed the service use of the complete engine, 
but it is hoped to have it in service by the time this report 
reaches the stockholders. The other unit is now being used in 
service. The entire performance has been of a high order and 
this general type of locomotive promises to be used extensively 


in the future. This locomotive is designed to handle standard 
passenger train equipment. Study is also being made of light 


weight equipment. <A stainless stee! coach designed by the Com- 
pany’s engineers has just been placed in service and a Cor-ten 
steel coach will soon be completed for a similar service test. 

Appropriations aggregating $2,200,000 were made for 1935 
1936 to continue the general nolicy of reducing curvature 
the transcontinental main line. 


and 
along 
Under this program curvature is 


being eliminated or reduced to make possible more sustained high 
speed operation with increased safety and comfort. This will 
reduce transportation expense, although the retirements and 
equivalent replacements resulting from the reduction in curvature 
are chargeable to operating expenses and will exceed the imme- 
diate saving in transportation. 

Gross expenditures for additions and betterments in 1935 were 
$4,250,759. This represented an increase of $1,965,645 over the 


preceding year, but was limited to the necessary requirements. 


The 1936 program will be somewhat larger than last year and 
includes 500 50-ton box cars and 50 70-ton hopper cars in the 
way of new equipment, the reinforcing of 300 stock cars and the 
rebuilding of 500 automobile cars and 200 refrigerator c Irs. 

The use of air-conditioned cars has contributed so much to the 
comfort of passenger travel that 15 Pullman standard sleeping 
cars, 15 Pullman tourist sleeping cars, and 48 cars for coach 


travel will be so equipped this year, providing substantially com- 
plete air-conditioned day coach and sleeping car equipment 
all important trains. 

Your Directors take pleasure in again expressing their appre- 
ciation of faithful and efficient service rendered by officers and 
employes. 


ror 


S. T. BLensor, President. 
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,,40- ton Diesel... 


s] ans for all kinds of 

magnet service. 
‘Sustained travel speeds up to 20 
miles per hour, with ample power for 
switching loaded cars. 

Direct drive to travel, with crab 
entirely disengaged. 

Power take-off by means of a helical 
worm gear drive, mounted on anti- 
friction bearings and running in an 

oil-tight case. 
 Quick-fo piding, pile driver leaders 



















me nts of No. 8 Diesel crane 
h contribute to the substan- 
a luction in operating costs of 
modern locomotive cranes. 
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il Book Gui 
MAGNUS COMPANY | | nu’! “ee Book Suide 


booklet on railroad books that 
are of interest to readers of 
“Railway Age.” In it are de- 
scribed practically all of the 
books published during the past 
decade that are in print. They 
are classified under subject head- 
ings and arranged in chronolog- 


Journal Bearings SS ical order. A title index in the 


back facilitates quick reference. 


AND SUBJECT INDEX 


Accounting — Administration — Consolida- 
tion — Co-ordination’ — Economics — Finance 
" ” — General — History — Law — Officers — Per- 
Bronze Engine Castings sonnel — Rates — Regulation — Statistics — 


Traffic Management — Valuation. 


(INCORPORATED) 











1936. 28 pages, 6 x 9 inches, paper cover. 


Free on Request 


New York Chicago Simmons-Boardman Publishing Company 

















30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 














